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POETRY. 


THE FALSE ONE.—sx T. 8. BAILEY. 


1 knew him not, I sought him not— 
He was my father’s guest: 4 

I gave him not one smile more kind 

n those I gave the rest: 

He sat beside me at the board, 
The choice was not my own, 

But ob! I never heard a voice 
With half so sweet a tone. 


And at the dance again we met— 
Again I was his choice— 

Again [ heard the gentle tone 
Of that beguiling voice: 

I sought him not—he led me forth 
From all the fairest there, 

And told me he had never seen 
A face he thought so fair. 


Ah! wherefore did he tell me this? 

' His praises made me vain: 

And, when he left me, how I long’d 
To hear that voice again! — 

I wonder’d why my old pursuits 
Had lost their wonted charm, 

And, why the path was dull, unless 
I lean’d upon his arm. 


Alas! I. might have guess’d the cause— 
For what could make me shun 
parents’ cheerful dwelling-place 
To wander all alone? i 
And what could make me braid my hair, 
And study to improve . 
- The form that he had deign’d to praise— 
What could it be but love? 


Oh! little knew I of the world, 
And less of man’s career: 

I thought each smile was kindly meant— 
Each word of praise sincere: 

+ His sweet voice spoke of endless love— 

I listen’d and believed, 

And little dreamt how oft before 
That sweet voice had deceived. 


He smiles upon another now— 
And in the same sweet tone 
He breathes to her those winning words « 
I once thought all my own: 
Oh! why is she so beautiful? 
I cannot blame his choice— 
Nor can I doubt she will be won 
By that beguiling voice. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE VOLUPTUARY CURED. 


We have deferred for some time past, the inser- 
tion of the instructive story, with the above title, on 
account of its length: and even now, we find ourselves 
constrained to divide it. Its length is amply atoned 
for, by the excellence, not only of the moral, but of 
the hygeinic precepts of which it is the vehicle. 

_ We hang thieves; but I think a nobleman of plea-. 
sure would deserve hanging better. The poor pil- 
ferer in a dwelling house may be ina state of starva- 
tion at the time he lays 2 trembling finger on a silver 
waiter; but the nobleman plundersat his ease, against 
his own interest, and that of his country. She has 
permitted him to hold a quantity of wealth, sufficient 
to enable him to spend his life in the study of her 
laws and government—to travel through other lands, 
and render himself master of all that is worthy of im- 
itation in their customs and institutions. She has, 
moreover, invested him with a rank and title that 
shall confer dignity on all his proceedings, and assist 
him in filling, with due effect, his place in the legis- 
lature, while they enable him to exercise that influ- 


_ence on the minds of the people, which is necessary 


to keep them in awe of justice. Conceive, there- 
fore, what the honesty is of a man, who, born to the 
inheritance of those honours, and those duties, ne- 
glects the one, and compromises the other, by a life 
of indolenceand inaction. Yet such, and worse than 
such, is, I believe, the life of a large portion of the 
aristocracy. All, or nearly all, the great benefits 
which are rendered to the state proceed from the 
body of the ple, while a great body of the aristo- 
eracy scarcely fill a more usefal place than that of 
shining at a court gala, or drawing room—smirk- 
ing. and cringing in the train’of a hired opera singer 
—filling up halfacolunin of a newspaper, for the 
amusement of those who take an interest in the mi- 

tion of butterflies—and serving the purpose of a 
mighty outlet, through which the tide of the nation’s 
existence ebbs rapidly away. ) 

The young Lord Ulla was one of those negative 
plunderers of the state. He has passed his majority 
without effecting any benefit, either to his country 
or to himself, and did not then seem anxious to re- 


ir the time which he had lost. Unfortunately for 

is own peace, his wealth was so excessive, as to 
leave no enjoyment, that he cared to indulge in, be- 
yond his reach. From_the highest scenes of dissi- 
pationsg6'the lowest of frofligacy, he had left none 
untried, and all alike had ceased to gratify him. He 
became indolent and apathetic, and found himself, 


condition of a man satiated with the enjoymen 
sense, and possessing no relish for, or knowledge@r, 
any other of a higlier order. otahe 

**T lead a most miserable life,” he said to his phy- 
sician,—‘** I have tried every species of recreation 
that the world can afford, and I am tired of them all. 
It terrifies me to think that I have yet a long life be- 
fore me without a single object to interest or amuse 
me. I detest vicé: it has disgusted and sickened me, 


has the power ofaffording me a moment’s stimulus. 
What a strange fatitastical body is this in which I am 
confined !—Every thing tires and annoys it; even re- 
pose itself has become a labour and atorment. But 
that I think it a base, a cowardly, and ungrateful 
thing, to fling away a gift that God has bestowed upon 
me—I would be tempted 


‘* To play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword. ”’ 


**T do not know,” the medical adviser replied, as 
he lifted his brows and tossed his head, ‘* why a man 
should become tired of answering the ends of his ex- 
istence. Will you pardon me for intimating that 
there are diseases wherein the patient must minister 
to himself,and with this advantage, that his practice, 
if wigcewnny put in execution, is certain to be suc- 
cessiul. ‘There is a feeling in our nature, which, if 
jadiciously cultivated, would furnish a certain and 
radical cure for the sense of discomfort whieh you 
describe.” 

**If you mean to hint that I should join the 
saints,”* Lord Ulla rejoined, with a frown and a 
yawn, ‘I have only to say that I hate cant and hypo- 
crisy.” 

**And so dol,” replied his friend: you quite 
mistake me, if you suppose that I would recommend 
to you to undertake the correction of others without 
beng invested with the necessary authority. A man 
has enough to do, who regulatesthe little moral com- 
monwealth within his oyn mind, without extending 
his dominion unwarrantably, to that of his neigh- 
bours. But are there not active duties which should 
furnish you with occupation?” 

‘*T have no object to stimulate me to exertion; and 
labour for labour’s sake—you know the apophthegm. 
Ambition, I have none—I can feel no gratification in 
the prospect of hearing a few thousand tongues wag- 
ging with the sounds of my praise. Why should I 
care for regulating the affairs of an empire? What 
is it but providing for a more numerous family ?--and 
what has the nation done for me that I should pre- 
tend to father it???. 

The doctor smiled, and remained for. a few mo- 
ments in meditation. ‘* To be candid with you,” 
said he, “I know of no power in medicine that can 
be available in your case. But if you could prevail 
on yourself to travel a few hundred miles, I am ac- 
gg with a mineral water on your own estate at 

lla, which I am almost certain would effect a bene- 
ficial ee in your constitution. Go there, and 
when you have found the spring, I will sead you di- 
rections how to use it.” 

** Go there!—go to Ireland? Is it to be shot from 
behind a hedge, or have my throat cut in my bed?” 

“I do not think there is such manifest danger of 
that; and even if the journey were not without risk, 
would it not be better to meet death at once, than be 
frittered out of the world by colds, and indigestions, 
and nervous idiosyncrasies!” 

“I protest you are right,” replied the young Lord 
—‘‘but then to leave London now in the blaze of win- 
ter—and Pasta and Sontag in town!” | 

*‘I thought you said that both had tired you—that 
there was nothing in London that could supply you 
with a moment’s amusement. The trip will at least 
have novelty to recommend it.” _ 

_ “T protest you are right again,” replied the young 
nobleman; “I will certainly undertake the journey.” 

*‘And if you do so,” continued his adviser, *‘you 
would do well to perform it incognito, and take with 
you no other articles of value than are necessary for 
your expenses on the road. It will be the safest 
course, and when you arrive in UNa, you can send 
to your banker for remittances.” 

. The plan was embraced and executed. Under the 
unassuming name of Mr. Jolin Johnson, the youn 

Lord of Ula took his seat in the Bristol coach. He 
admired, (not for the first time) the glories of Bath, 
as he entered its gloomy vale late at night, when the 


| traveller imagines he is passing through a city of 
stars; and lights twinkle through the darkness bored 


* A cant term for public and unauthorized conser- 


vators of religious decorum. 


before the beard was yet black upon his lip, ‘’ 


and there is no harmless or useful employment, that |. 


_| trating expression in the Iandlord’s eye; it vanished, 


around, and beneath him. He grew rapturous on 
the Avon—bought bookstones and copper ore at the 
foot of the lofty Clifton hills, felt queer for half a 
night on board the Nora Creina, and landed safely 
on the Waterford quay, all wonder, interest, and ter- 
ror. 

Although there was a t crowd of Irishmen 
a the quay, he had the good fortune to arrive with 
life ata small hotel ina retired part of the city, 


where he immediately hired a post-chaise for the in- 
terior. He drove rapidly by 


‘¢ lake, whose gloomy shore 
Sky lark never warbles o’er,” 


and arrived late on the following day, at the princi- 
pal inn on his own estate, in a remote and mountain- 
ous country. 

He was met in the ruinous hall of the house of en- 
tertainment, by a shrewd looking man, whose. bows 
and smiles seemed to announce fim as the proprie- 
tor of the establishment. In compliance with Mr. 
Johnson’s desire, he was shown into a parlour, the 
dreary regularity and discomforting finery of which 
chilted and depressed him. 

He observed, as he entered, a peculiar and pene- 


however, the instant their glances met. 

‘*¢ You appear not to be much troubled with com- 
pany here, landlord,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“Searce and genteel, sir—scarce and genteel is 
the way with us,” replied the host, tossing his head. 

** Whose isthe estate, pray??? 

“Tt belongs to young Lord Ulla, please your ho- 
nour.” 

** A good landlord, I suppose?” 

The man lowered his face as if to hide a smile. 
‘*Middling, sir,” he answered; “ middling, as we 
say, like the small potatoes.” 

** Why, does he oppress his tenantry in any way 
for his rents?” 

** As for himself, sir,” replied the inn keeper, 
** we can’t say what he is; for our two eyes never 
Saher upon him yet, since the day he was born. 

ut whatever he be himself, the man that does for 
him* here, is no great things.” 

** You meau his agent?” 

*¢ Why then [ll not tell you a word of a lie about 
it; it’s the very man I mean.” 

Mr. Johnson said no more on this subject, but or- 
dered dinner, and gave particular directions about 
the cookery. After enumerating a long string of 
dishes which he could furnish, only for something, 
the landlord named a pair of chickens, together with 
‘* the best potatoes in Europe.” On this Mr. John- 
son thought he could contrive to sustain life for one 


day. 

But he was doomed to fare still worse, for the 
chickens were overdone. He rang for the land- 
lord, who, it appeared, was his own waiter. 

** These chickens are overdone,” was Mr. John- 
son’s first exclamation. 

** Overdone, sir'” 

‘¢ There is not a morsel fit to eat upon the dish, 
except the liver.” 

**In earnest, sir,” said the man, with apparent 
concern, 

** Take it away,” said Mr. Johnson. 

‘* Will L killa couple more for your honour?” 

Mr. Johnson stared. ‘*‘ Are you a cannibal,” said 
he, ‘‘that you would kill and eat a chicken on the 
same day?” 

The landlord looked quite perplexed, removed 
the chickens, and the young nobleman ordered him 
to send in tea as quickly as possible. 

At this order the landlord remained for some mo- 
ments, as if hesitating about what he should say. 

“ Please your honour, sir,” he exclaimed at length, 
“ what kind of tay would your honour wish?” 

** Good green tea, if you have it; I don’t suppose I 
can expect any thing better from tg 7 

“Oh, no, sir, *tisn’t that at all, I mean; only it’s 
what I mean is, is it rale tay-tay your honour wants, 
or coffee-tay, or oat-male tay?” 

“ Tay-tay! coffee-tay!” ejaculated the guest; ‘I 
don’t understand you. Iwant tea. Don’t youknow 
what tea is?” 

** Oh, yes—I see it’s the tay-tay yon mean. I’m 
sorry to say I can’t give you any to-night.” 

*< No tea!” sighed Mr. Johnson; ‘¢ well then, send 
me in coffee, or coffee-tay, as you call it.” 

“61 can’t promise your honour that neither,” said 
the landlord, shaking his head; *¢ but if you'd like a 
drop of the oat-male tay, an’ a fine thing it is, I could 
give you some of the best in the country.” 

«« Will you answer me one question, friend?” said 
Mr. Johnson, after pausing for some moments to 

As far as my knowledge goes, sir,” i e 
landlord, with a quiet bow. 
**On what do you support your guests in this 
house?” 


“ On what heaven gives me, sir, surely, day after 
day, taking the fling as it comes.” 

‘**Leave me those potatoes,” said Mr. Johnson; 
“I see I have nothing better to expect.” 

** Why then *twould be droll if you had,” said the 
landlord; * for the whole parish gives it up to thera, 
that they’re the best potatoes that was ever dug out 
of the ground.” 

In afew minutes Mr. Johnson’s bell again sum+ 
moned the landlord to the parlour. The latter made 
his appearance with the same courteous bow, and the 
same obsequious ** What’s wanting, please your ho- 
nour! 


** Have you any listen in the house?” was the query 
of the guest. 

‘* Listing!” exclaimed the landlord in a grave and 
rather lofty tone; ‘* Oh, no, sir, there’s none o’ my 
people listing. —It’s not come to that with us yet any 
way. > 

** Psha?” replied Mr. Johnson, ‘*1 don’t mean 
listing for soldiers—but cloth listen to nail on that 
door;—there’s such a draught!” 

‘© There’s nothing of the kind in the house, plase 
your honour,” said the host, shaking his head. 

*¢ Well then, throw on some more turf on the fire, 
and shut the door after you, which, I perceive, nobody 
in this house even thinks it necessary to do.” 


The man obeyed, and Mr. Johnson began to read 
a provincial paper which lay on the table. Ina few 
minutes the chimney puffed clouds of smoke, and 
again the house-bell summoned the landlord to the 
room. He entered at this time with a smile of pe- 
culiar mischief and shrewdness. 

Oh! murder, murder!” he exclaimed, what a 
mortal sight o’ smoke!” 


“ Well, what’sto be done about it’”’ said his guest. 
* Oh, then I don’t know sir,”’ he replied, with 
much apparent concern, and yet with something like 
an inclination to smile; ‘‘ but if your honour would 
leave the door open, just the weeniest little peep in 
the world, it will clear all in a minute.” ; 
‘* But then the cold draught, friend—it would be 
the death of me.” 

** Well, a dawny piece of the window then?” 
**You stupid man, would’nt the draught be as bad 
from the window as from the door?” 

**Oh, then, dear knows,” exclaimed the man, toss- 
ing his hands up in despair; ‘‘I’m fairly lost between 
the whole of ’em.—I don’t know what I’ do with 
your honour, nor where I'll put you.” 

“Give mea light,” groaned Mr. Johnson, ‘‘and 
show me to my sleeping-room.” 


ing rendered it only an exchange of one suffering for 
another. Mr. Johnson resolved that his first measure, 
in the morning, should be to change his quarters, 
What was his astonishment and consternation, how- 
ever, after he had dressed, to discover that his pocket- 
book, containing all the money which he had brought 
with him, was not to be found. Inquiry was fruit- 
less, and the landlord threw aut more than one hint 
of his doubt as to whether any loss had really taken 
place. This doubly incensed the young nobleman, 
and made him regret his having ever trusted himself, 
thus unprotected, in such a land. 


Still, however, wishing to preserve his incognito, 
he resolved to remain for some days at the inn, until 
he should obtain a remittance from his banker. He 
wrote aceordingly, and gave the letter to his land- 
Jord, that he might send it to the nearest post town. 
By this awkward circumstance Mr. John Johnson 
was reduced almost to his last sovereign, and the ap- 
pearances which he chose to assume for the preser- 
vation of his incognito, rendered it improbable that 
many persons would be willing to afford him a long 
credit. 

He spent several days within the, cover of his 
apartment—talking with his landlord on the state of 
the couritry, and listening with that fascinating curi- 
osity which attracts interest even while it inspires 
apprehension, to numberless tales of Rockite mur- 
ders, post-boys shot from behind hedges, and houses 
burned about the ears of the inmate. These narra- 

lives contributed, together with the terrific accounts 
put forward in the alarmist newspapers, to increase 
his fears a hundred fold, and to make him regret that 
he had ventured his life among so murderous 4 ge- 
neration. 

He regretted it still more aeutely, when, after a 
second application to his banker, he received no an- 


-swer nor acknowledgment of his letter. “This cir- 


cumstance was peculiarly annoying, 95, daring his 
sojourn here, he had not rendered himself a favorite 
with the people of the inn, _ The air of superiority 
which Lord UHa was accustomed to assume, some- 
times unconsciously manifested itself in the demean- 
our of Mr. John Johnson, and the landlord began to 
feel indignant at his complaints of ‘smoking chim- 
neys and draughts, and ondressed dinner. ‘Set him 
up with cookery, indeed!” his guest heard him say, 


* Transacts his 


~ 


as he left the apartment on one occasion, ‘‘I wish I was 
sure of getting my money for what’s past and gone. 


* 


This was done; but a hard bed, anda scanty cover- . 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


What I’m thinking is, that the nobles are down to 
fourpence with him.” 

One morning, Mr. John Johnson was seated at 
the breakfast table, on which was placed a quantity 
of material sufficient to make a considerable com- 
panycontented. This profusion has alwaysa strange 
appearance in the eyes of an Englishman who is ac- 
customed to the Lilliputian frugality that is manifest- 
ed in the service of a London coffee-house. The 
door suddenly opened, and the landlord advanced to 
the table. : F 

‘¢ I'd take it asa favour, sir,” he said, ‘* if you’d 
oblige me with the loan of five pounds. There’s a 
neat cow below street at the cant, and I’ll want beef 
against the gentlemen come to the races.” — 

_Mr. John Johnson could not conceal his confu- 
sion. 

‘*T should be most happy to accommodate you,” 
gaid he, ‘‘but, upon my honour, I—Il—am quite 
drained at present. Ifa few days would answer—”’ 
sir—twould not. answer,” the man replied 
gruffly, ‘‘ who ever beard of a cow being canted for 
a few days running?” - 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said Mr. Johnson, ‘if you send your 
man to the office he would find a letter there for me?” 

‘* Long ago this morning, sir, my man was at the 
office, and there’s nothing for you. I’m tired of 
sending to the office for you. I’m sorry to say it, 
Mr. J ohnson, but I’m afraid its humbugging me you 

Humbugging, fellow?” 

‘**Fellow!” the landlord shouted out, glad of a 
gers, **no fellow for a rogue or a sponge, Mr. 

ohn Johnson.” 

‘* Why, you scoundrel, what do you mean to in- 
sinuate’”’ 

**J mean to insinuate that I have.my doubts if 

That’s what I mean to in- 
sinuate. And I’ll tell you what’s more again; mean 
to insinuate that there’s company coming here to the 
races, and that I’d be obliged to you if you’d make 
yourself scarce in these rooms; there’s the long and 

. the short of it now.” 

“Stay, my Food fellow,” said Lord Ulla, conscious 
that he was likely to profit little ina contest of this 
nature, ‘* the fact is, | have written twice to my bank- 
er, and by some mischance, I have not yet been able 
to obtain an answer.” 

Poh! that’s the old story always. I. declare, 
look—it sickens me to hear you talking of yourself 
and your banker. I believe he might put all you 
ever lodged with him into his waistcoat pocket in 
small change. You have as much bankers as I have 
of prime ministers—and that isn’t one.” 

-*€ You are an impudent rascal.’ 

** Cut out of my house now this moment, since you 
call me an impudent rascal. There’s the door open 
for you.” 

“ Why, you inhospitable fellow, you would not 
turn me out alone, now, and the country in such a 
state!” 

‘* Country ina state! And what state is it in Mr. 
Johnson? How mighty genteel you are, indeed! 
Why then you may go from this to Cork, and if 
meet a greater rogue than yourself on the way 

"ll give you leave to call me another, for company. 
Pack away with yourself now if you please.” — 

** Very well! Itell youI can make you repent 
this.” 

** You’re welcome, as soon as you like. That’s 
what vexes me entirely, now, is the airs you have 
taken upon yourself. If it was Lord Ulla hiniself 
was there, he couldn’t speak prouder, nor give more 
trouble.” 

** Why, fool that you are—I tell you that I am—” 

** Well, what do you tell me?” 

“*Nothing. Give me my hat—and take care of 
-my valise until I send my servant for it. What do 
(you sneer at, you scoundrel?” 

_ “Nothing. Only some thoughts that were com- 
ing into my mind when you talked of your servant. 

Why, then, your’e the foolishest young man I think 
lever saw. Good morning to you. Here, although 
you did’nt behave so well, still I declaré you have a 

touch of a gentleman with you that Ilike. Here’s a 
paper of sandwiches, and put ’em in your pocket. 
against the road.” 

Without condescending fo return any other reply 
than was conveyed in a look of fierce anger, Mr. 
John Johnson left the door of the hotel, and took his 
way across the mountains, towards the residence of 
his own agent, which was about fifteen miles from 
the spot where he stood. . 

Necessity taught him the art of walking upon the 

d, in which, until now, his education had been 
very deficient, He discovered, also, that he was ca- 
pable of standing ai in the face of a tolerable 

le, by the mere force of gravitation; and actually 
‘gustained two severe showers of rain without melt- 
ing away. Fifteen miles in one day, however, for a 
person who had not practised walking, was a little 
too much; and it was with dismay that Mr. Johnson 
saw the sun go down |behind him, whilc he was yet 
pacing wails along the side of a lonely mountain, 
over whieh a few wretched cabins were scattered at 
Jong intervals. ‘The night threatened to be stormy, 
and its threats did not prove vain, like those of a 
bully. His long abstinence had induced him to be- 
stow more reflection on the rejected paper of sand- 
wiches than his pride would have willingly permit- 
ted; and the fear of not being able to procure some 


, €quivalent, formed no small part of hisanxiety. In- 


deed it was unzeasonable to ener that he could 
pies, any thing fit to be laid even before Mr. 
ohn Johnson, in such a wilderness as this. 


The night advanced, and his apprehensions increas- 
ed with the darkness. He would not venture toask for 
a lodging in one of the mountain huts, for how did 
he kuow but it was there the white boyslived? And 
et was it safe to be out on such a night? Who 
new but he might run full butt up against a rebel, 
in the darkness’? Horrible!—And even if he were 
fortunate enough to escape, what a terrible thing it 
was to pass the night out in such a place, with a 
thorough draught running from the east'to the west, 
enough to give a man his death of cold. He thought 
of passing the night like Julius Cesar, under the 
shelter of one of the cabin walls; but after leaning in 
that position for a few minutes, he discovered that 
he and Julius Cesar were different men. While he 
was deliberating, he found himself staggering through 
a sink of stagnant water, which lay unseen on his 
path, and arrived with a pint of liquid in each boot 
on the opposite side. ‘This made him jump to a 
conclusion. 

The slough in question formed a sort of ornamen- 
tal lake, in tront of one of those mountain villas be- 
fore mentioned. No other course was now left him 
than to apply for assistance at the cottage; and, re- 
versing the principle of Hamlet, he chose rather to 
fly to ills he knew not of, than to bear those ills he 
had. 

The door was opened by a meagre looking man, 

in wretched attire, who held arush-light in his hand, 
and looked with an expression of surprise and half- 
forgotten sorrow on the stranger. The squalidness 
of his appearance caused a coldness to fall on the 
heart of the young nobleman, who would have pre- 
ferred damp feet to the chances of a night’s lodging 
beneath the same roof with so ill-looking an indi- 
vidual. 
‘¢*T would not be worth our while to refuse you a 
lodging,” said the man, in answer to his, request 
—‘‘in a house that won’t be our own to-morrow.— 
Walk in, and welcome.” 


Mr. Johnson entered, and showed by his counte- 

nance, as he stared around the apartment, that he 

did not think there could be much hardship in being 

ejected from such a dwelling as this, A few crazy 

hay-bottomed. chairs, and a small table, constituted 

nearly all the furniture; and the floor, which was of 

clay, was moistened into a puddle in most places, 

from.the dropping of the roof. 

‘+ Put down the rest of the faggots, Mary, honey,” 

said the man; ** let us have the benefit of them for 

this night, at any.rate, since it is to be the last, and 

there’s no use in sparing them, when we can’t take 

them with us.” ' 

Two little girls, as pale and squalidas their father, 

proceeded to rekindle the expiring embers, by heap- 

‘ing on fresh fuel, and stooping forward on their lit- 

tle hands to illume it with their breath. This pic- 

ture, coupled with the surrounding misery, remind- 

ed him of the lines in the magnificent poem of 

*¢ Darkness:” 

‘* ‘They raked up 

And scraped with their cold skeleton 
ands 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life—and made a flame 

| Which was a mockery; then they lifted ap 

Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 

Kach other’s aspects!” 


‘The man bade them to put down their supper, a 
small pot of potatoes that lay near, saying, that he 
supposed ‘* the gentleman had no objection to eat a 
lite, any more than theinselves.”. 

Mr. Johnson made as cheerful a reply ashe could, 
under the circumstances, and after making an unne- 
cessary apology, was preparing to draw off his wet 


on his ear. | 

‘« Is it any thing that you’d want, Mary, darling?” 
said the man, pausing, and holding in his hand the 
boot which he was about to place in acorner near the 
fire. 

“ Nothing, only the rushlight, Ned, untill hear 
little Milly her lesson.” 

The man asked Mr. Johnson’s pardon for leaving~ 
him inthe dark, saying that his wile was lying sick in 
the room. When he entered, the young nobleman 
overheard with some misgiving, a half-whispered 
and broken conversation, in the course of which, the 
sick woman, he perceived, was endeavoaring to pre- 
vail om her husband to grant her some request which 
he was unwilling to concede. 

‘* But listen, here, Ned—can’t you now’?—what 
good is it for you—can’t you.be said by me?” 

** Ah! hold your tongue, woman, you'll drive me 

crazy.” ; 
- *¢ ButI see by you, now, that you are harbouring 
something bad in your mind against him; Ned, don’t 
add to my sickness—don’t bring down more sorrow 
on my head.” 

Mr. Johnson felt very uneasy. 

** You poor foolish woman,” the man replied; ‘‘I 
don’t know what to say to you. The world would’nt 
make you murmur. What chance have we at’all of 
anything but starvation now, and you don’t look as if 
you thought it.” 

** I don’t think it, I tell yoo—and if I did, what 
good would it do us to have such thoughts’? You 
say yourself, that the rich people have a great deal to 
answer for, that feast and drink all their days, and 
fly the face of all suffering; but what would be said 
of us when the Almighty sends the means Of saly 
tion to our hands, if we refuse to use them’? We 
can’thelp being poor, if we were to harbour all the 


boots, when a faint moan from an inside room, struck ' 


Pevenge,and spite, and envy in the world—if 


were to murmur and be sick of discontent, it would 
not make us one penny richer; it might be a hard 
thing, and sore against nature, to tie ourselves to sor- 
row; but when we are beund to it by the Almighty’s 
will, gf is easy to be contented with what he 
ordains. The rich man has a better excuse for not 
inflicting self-denial, than we have for not enduring 
it;—I declare there’s nothing so surprising in the 
world, as that poor people should murmur at all, 
when it is so easy for them to earn a great reward 
just by being silent. Now, if you ever loved me, 

dward, show that you loved me with a right heart 
and intention, by bearing every thing to-morrow with 
patience.” 

‘* Listen to me, what I tell you, Mary; ll do what 
I can, and what can I do more, if I was the Pope it- 
self? Ah! you poor saint, it isn’t there you ought 
to be tying this night. I wish, Mary, I left you 
where I found you first, in your father’s house, and 

r asked you to suffer such misery as this.” 
e hat’s the unkindest word you ever said to me 

? said the woman; ‘‘I never repented it yet, and 
why should you? Ihad rather be sorrowful and pa- 
tient with you, than gay and thoughtless with anoth- 
er. Do this for me, and I am satisfied.” 

‘The husband re-eutered the outer apartment, and 
took his seat with a pleased though troubled aspect, 
by the now blazing fire. He seemed totally forget- 
ful of the stranger’s presence, and continued to turn 
the roots in the simmering watey, while his thoughts 
were evidently bent on another subject. The sick 
woman, in the meantime, instructed the child in her 
lesson, which consisted of that beautiful and consol- 
ing passage from the Sermon on the Mount, which 
is distinguished by the name of the Eight Beatitudes. 
The lesson was so appropriate in this scene of tears 
and affliction, that a deep sympathy of mingled hope 
and pain fell upon the heart of the young Lord, 
whilehe glanced from face to face of the silent group, 
and heard the lips of the innocent child echo the 
cheering promise, that *‘ they who mourn are bless- 
ed, for they shall be comforted!” 

‘¢The. Lord relieve you, poor.woman,” the hus- 
band said, at intervals, as he listened, ‘and direct 
them that brought you to that pass, and teach them 
better. The Lord forgive young Lord Ulla, this 
day! Five pounds couldn’t be so much to him that 
he’d turn a poor famishing family out on the road in 
weather like this, on account of it. Come, Mary, 
child, lay the table, and throw out the potatoes be- 
fore the gentleman.” 

Mr. Johnson endeavoured, but in vain, to prevail 
on them to sit down with him, but the peasant was 
resolute in keeping what he thought his distance. 
In the course of the entertainment, he made his guest 
acquainted with the story of their distresses, which 
threw aconsiderable share of blame upon the shoul- 
ders of the young nobleman’s agent, the little hold- 
ing being situate on his estate. The grievances and 
oppressions detailed, though common even to stale- 
ness, were new and shocking to the ear of the sensi- 
tive and not ungenerous voluptuary. 

** Indeed he has laid a hard and heavy hand on our 
house,” the man added in conclusion; ** but, as the 
woman within says, there’s no knewing what com- 
pulsion might be on him to do as he is doing, and 
we have no right to judge.” gore 

The delicate Mr. Johnson was astonished to find 
that he, whom the refinements of a scientific repast 
frequently failed in tempting to a cheerful meal, was 
able without an effort to dine heartily on a plate of 
plain potatoes sweetened with a grain of salt. They 
tasted more sweetly, he thought, than any delicacy 
he had ever before partaken of. ‘To his great sur- 
prise, moreover, he found an armful of dry ‘straw 
placed at some distance from the fire, a more luxu- 
rious resting-place than all the upholsterers in the 
empire could have afforded him. 

e was awakened late on the following morning, 
by the sound of loud and angry voices in the house. 
On looking out from behind the projecting partition 
that separated him from the fire-place, he perceived 
that the work of spoliation had already commenced. 
The scene which met his eyes was touching in the 
extreme. Near the door stood a fat red-faced man, 
with a shot-belt round his shoulder and a note book 
in his hand, in which he was making some memo- 
randa. 

‘¢ Come, come, bundle away, Hanraban, as quick 
as youcan. There’s no use in your keeping us all 
day, since you are to quit, and 1 want to have some 
cocking in the wood as I go home.” 

The man was standing at a little distance from the 
door, the early sun-shine falling on his features. 
His wife, a pale and sickly, but calm-eyed and hand- 
some young woman, hung with both her hands upon 
his shoulder, while their children, unconscious of 
the mournful consequences of their ejectment, gazed 
with innocent wondef on the stranger and his attend- 
ants. ‘ihe man exchanged glances with his wife at 
the speech above written. His look was one of 
smothered passion; hers was one of affectionate en- 
treaty. He tossed his head; resigned his indignation; 
and smiled a mournful acquiescence. : 

‘‘Ho! ho! what have we here?” exclaimed the 
agent, stirring something that glittered on the 
Soon, ‘* A silver cigar-box! How came you by this, 
Ned?” 

‘<I don’t know,” replied the man, “if it does’nt 
belong to the strange gentleman that was benighted 
with us last night.’ : 

Mr. Johnson here advanced, and claimed his pro- 

y; mentioning at the same time, in brief and-po- 

ite terms, the circumstances which compelled him 
to seek the shelter of sohumble aroof asthis. While 


ye -- 


he and the 
ties, a dreadful shower of rain fell outside. 


——— 


can never stand the weather.”’ 
**T can’t do it, Hanrahan. 


I have no choice left.” 


band. 
are to be pitied with him. Ill tell 


tered tone, ‘‘I’d consider it nothing less than mur- 


any rate.” 
{ ‘Come, drag them out at once, now,” aid the 


his wife, who shrieked with terror, eatght up a 
pitehfork that lay on the floor. 

‘*Leave the house!” cried the man of power, cock- 
ing his piece. 

‘‘Never, while I live,” cried the peasant, ‘‘you’ll 
take me out on a door first!) Stand back, woman! I 
say shall not go.” 

‘‘But Lam able! I am well, well able!” cried the 


disproved her words. 
and would have fallen, but that her husband caught 
her in his arms. He looked with a smile of bitter 
reproach on the agent, while he held her forward, 
as if by way of appeal to the spectators. The agent 
understood the action. 

**] can’t help it,” he said: “come, turn them 
out!” 

** Hold!” exclaimed Mr. John Johnson. They 
all held their-hands accordingly, obeying they knew 
not what of authority in his voice that charmed them, 

He requested a word apart with the agent, who 
followed him into the inner room in some surprise. 
The rest gazed on one another in silence. Ina few 
seconds, Mr. Johnson returned with the step of a 
Lord, and the agent followed him pale and agitated. 

‘*‘Hanrahan,” said the latter, “I have changed my 
mind about this business, you can remain here for 
the present, and here is some money for your pre- 
sent use. This gentleman has brought me word, that 
Lord Ulla—that—there was some mistake about his 
wishes, ” 

The man darted a shrewd glance at Lord Ulla, 
bat perceiving some reproving expression on his 
fatures, continued silent, bowing hishead down in 
anaffected reverence, and almost trembling with the 
tgitation of joy and gratitude. Not a word was 
spoken, until the cabriolet of the baffled deputy drove 
to the door, and its owner, accompanied by Mr. 
Johnson, took his seat in the vehicle. 

Both sat for some time,—the one embarrassed, the 
other in meditative silence. At length, Lord Ulla 
asked, in an indifferent tone, whether there was not 
a certain mineral water in the neighbourhood, much 
resorted to by valetudinariaus. 

No such thing had ever reached the ears of the 
obsequious gentleman, who sat besidé him. The 
young nobleman remembered the sharp looks and 
secret smiles of the landlord, the words and charac- 
ter of his medical friend, and a strange suspicion 
darted into his mind. The whole had been a scheme 
concerted between the physician and the innkeeper. 
The latter had never forwarded the checks on Lord 
Ulla’s banker, and probably knew more ef the ab- 
straction of the pocket book than he had pretended. 

‘*] hope,” the agent assumed in some trepidation, 
*¢ your Lordship will not attribute the fault—” 

‘*] attribute it where it was due, sir,” replied the 
nobleman. ‘** The fault was mine.” 

** Yours, my Lord? I think the very last-——” 

**You drive too slow, sir. Imagine that gray mare 

to be one of Lord Ulla’s tenants, and, if 1 mistake 
not, she will be driven faster. You know you want 
to have some shooting ia the wood.” 
_ The agent coloured, and discharged his vexation 
on the sides of the animal. When they arrived at 
the great house,” Lord Ulla called for ink and 
paper, and penned the following uote to his physi- 
cian. 

‘*J have found the spring of which you spoke, and 
derived so much benefit from the draught I have al- 
ready taken, thatI stand in noneed of the code of di- 
rections you were kind enough to promise me. It 
is my Intention to remain on my estate during the 
summer, for the purpose of completely establishin 
the beneficial alteration which bas been already ef- 
fected. Yours, xe. 

«P. S. The English do not know how to dress 

potatoes. ‘They should be boiled in the rind, and 
eaten with salt. 
. On the next morning, the suspicions of the young 
nobleman were verified bya visit from the inkeeper; 
who came to restore the pocket-book, with all its con- 
tents, and the two letters, which, as Lord Ulla had 
conjectured, never had been forwarded. 

‘¢ Please your Lordship’s honour,” said the land- 
lord, with many obeisances, ‘if your Lordshi 
blames anybody in this business, *tis the doctor you’ 
blame, and not me, for ’tis his bidding I was doi § 
He wrote me word a few days before you came to do 
all that I did after, and I made no work about doing 
it, for I knew that I was safe as long as I was said by 
the doctor. 
pees your Lordship’s honour, that if ever your 

rdship comes the way again, you’ll have the best 


nt were interchanging mutual civili- 


‘Pll tell you what, sir,” said the poor man, as he 
bent an anxious eye on wife, ‘‘leave us in the house 
for a few days, or for this day itself, until we try to 
get some sort of a lodging. My poor Mary, here, 


I have Lord Ulla’s po- 
sitive directions not to let-it go beyond this day; and 


‘The Lord forgive that young man,” said the fus- 
“If he’s as hard on-you as you are onus, you 
you what it is, 
sir,” he added, after a pause and with a totally al- 


dering my wife to go out to-day; and neither for Lord 
Ulla, nor for you, nor for any other man, will I stir 
one step until I have provided a lodging for her at 


agent, snatching his gun. ‘The man, springing from 


woman, walking across the room. But the effort 
She staggered from weakness 


And this much say for my house, 
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of all good treatment—tay-tay, and coifee-tay, and 
n tay too, and yellow, if there’s such a thing to 
ayy igh or low; for *twas oT by the doctor’s 
orders we gave your Lordship such poor usage the 
last time. And as for the chimney, it never puffe 
before nor after, (which is saying a deal,) only that 
once I just slipped a weeny piece of a tile upon the 
chimney above, thinking to please the doctor. In- 
deed, it went sore against my heart to see you cut- 
ting away with yourself that morning, please your 
Lordship; and’tis what the wife Ihave said to me 
and you going out,the doors, was that you’d get your 
‘death by it. But as I said to her—A’ hold your 
tongue, you foolish woman, says I, do you think you 
know better than the doctor? “Indeed, I'll tell your 
Lordship no lie, ’tis the word the doctor wrote me, 
was todo something to make Lord Ulla feel what 
poverty was! Is that the way of it? says I to 
why then let me alone for giving him a taste of 1t:— 
as I did, I’m sure, please your Lordship, and the 
more blame to those that put me up to it.” y 
The history informs that Lord Ulla prolonged his 
residenee beyond the summer, and discovered, by 
personal experiment, that the only way to enjoy the 
real comforts of life, is by bestowing them wherever 


they are needed. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


Sketches from the Diary of an Editor. 
THE TRUMPET. 


The affairs of my paper now began to go on swim- 
mingly. Several unexpected pieces of good fortune 
relieved my mind of a weighty burthen. Mr. Oba- 
diah Thompson wrote me word on the margin of the 
Cahabaw Democrat, (with the pen drawn over the 
writing, ) that if I would publish some of his no 
poetry, he would not only leave off abusing me him- 
self, and shut the flood-gates of the United States’ 
Federal Republican, the Henry Clay Recorder, and 
the M‘Donough Jacksonian, but he would puffme and 
my paper till he had puffed away the recollection of 
ali unkind feeling. I must here stop one moment to 
pay a just tribute of admiration to the wonderful ef- 

cacy and consistency of the law, and at the same 
time explain how I came to receive communications 
first written on the margin of newspapers, and then 
erased, Although every one is pleased to receive a 
letter, no one can bear to pay for it, and most people 
would at any time take six shillings worth of trouble 
to avoid eighteen pence postage. The conductors 
of newspapers were, therefore, wont to interchange 
the little familiar ideas upon matters and things by 
incribing them upon their printed sheets, thus cheat- 
ing the post-office department of innumerable small 
contributions. ‘To avoid this, a law was enacted in- 
flicting’a penalty of fifty dollars for every similar of- 
fence. An editor from down east was soon informed 
against, but he proved that he had always drawn a liue 
over his epistolary correspondence, which the cuurt 
deeided (although the words were not thereby ren- 
dered illegible) was sufficient to take the offence out 
of the statute; and so they can go on as usual, and 
snap their fingers under the very nose of the law. 

In accordance with our new arrangement, I was 
soon as much bedaubed with praise as I had previ- 
- ously been with slander. My editorial articles were 
copied all over the United States, and although many 

papers re-printed them without eredit, and some- 
times as original communications, yet on the whole , 
{found my rising rapidly. My subscribersin- | 
creased in such numbers that I was about making 
some very extensive and profitable arrangement, by 
which the typographical beauty of the work would 
be increased, and some individuals of great talent 
enlisted in my service. 

Every thing promised that I should establish my- 
self on a higher eminence than ever editor reached 
before, when my flowery prospects were nearly 
blighted by atrumpet. In recapitulating the promi- 
ment features of my history, I am more than-ever. 
led to acquiesce in the justice of the poet, y 


“ Great trees from litde acorns grow, 
*¢ Great streams from little fountains flow;”’ 


* but to be ruined by atrumpet! I can scarcely sit still’ 
enough to write while I think of it. 

One unlucky night, when wearied out with the 
dradgery of my business, I sought relaxation at one 
of the theatres. I will say nothing about the actors, | 
thought I, lest I interfere: with them professionally, 
as they call criticising them; but during the perfor- 
mance by the orchestra of a charming overture, 1 no- 
ticed that the combined harmony of the instruments 

’ was slightly interrupted by the sound of a trumpet, 
which vm some unaccountable cause, did not seem 
managed with itsusual adroitness. I traced the dis- 
cordant notes to a litule fat gentleman, who blew on 

till his cheeks were puffed outlike a Boreas. I was | 
reminded of Anthony Van Corlaer, the trusty and im- 
mortal trumpeter of Peter the Headstrong, mentioned 

in Knickerbocker’s history of N. York, the only trae 

and impartial book ever written. Like his predeces- 
sor, he introduced sundry fancifal demi-quavers, al- 
together original, which discovered the most won- 

@erful genius for extemporaneous musical eomposi- 
tion; but the envious and wilful persons who com- 
posed the rest of the band,regardless of his variations, 

did never stop to listen, but played right ahead, 
_gewwhereby it sometimes occurred that they had reach- 
~ “'hed.the end of their tune when the trumpet was flour- 
ening gracefully about in the middle. I thought I 


him of his mistake, and therefore took the earliest 


d | round to my office, to read the article, one after the 


opportunity of inditing a few reroarks, in a most 
amicable tone, requesting him to keep his trumpet 
within bounds. ‘The next day I had all the orchestra 


other. First came the violins—pale, thin, genteel- 
looking gentlemen. They read it through, every 
word of it; all langhed—and some of them bought the 
number. Then came the bassoon and the trambone, 
and they enjoyed it- mightily. The bassoon and 
trambone always look askew at the trumpet. Then 
the clarionet walked in, and shook his sides at the 
downfall of his neighbour; and by and by entered the 
bass-viol, and added his triumph to the destruction 
ofthe poor trumpet. The whole tribe, flute, horn, 
piano, cymbals, triangle, and kettle-drums, were 
seen at short intervals, in great glee, the wind in- 
struments in particular, visiting my office, as soonas 
it was buzzed around that the blower of the trumpet 
had been blown up himself, some of the leading 
chorus voices were heard congratulating themselves 
that the trumpeter had at length met his deserts,. I 
was at first pleased, then surprised, and afterwand- 
alarmed at the ‘* sensation,” asthe phrase is, which 
my poor little unconscious paragraph produced.— 
Judge of my consternaton, when I accidentally dis- 
covered that this very little trampeter was neither 
more nor less than a man of immense fortune, entirely 
without family, and who had no other occupation, 
business, or idea in life but playing on his trumpet. 
I might have written the theatre down with half the 
danger I incurred in meddling with this confound- 
edtrumpet. They told me also that his love of his 
instrument was Ouly equalled by his love of revenge, 
and that it was certain he would never let me rest till 
he had inflicted some deep blow upon my interest. 

Several weeks passed away, aud I was flattering 
myaelt upon having escaped an impending calamity, 
when I found in one of the newspapers, whose editor 
{ had mortally offended by praising a particular line 
of steamboats, with the owners of which the worthy 
gentleman had quarrelled, ao article recommending 
to the admiration of the public a magnificent peri- 
odical, about to be published, full of engravings, of 
a superior kind, and by far the cheapest and the best 
which had ever appeared in any country. In due 
time, the publication came forth, with nothing ori- 
ginal in it but some insolent allusion to flimsy con- 
temporaries. Every newspaper in the United States 
took up the ery, and gave each week a half column 
of puffs to the new publication. It was soon pom- 
pously announced that the original numbers were 
nearly all bought up, and that the list of subscribers 
was increasing so rapidly that the demand for the 
work could not be supplied. I could not conceive 
how a journal, with so little intrinsic merit, should 
have sprung so suddenly up, and excited such a fer- 
ment in the public. I at last traced it to the little 
trumpeter, who, depending on his immense wealth, 
jaa started the work, and paid its way out of hisown 

unds, 

The public has been taken in so often by high- 
sounding schemes, which turned out in the end to be 
bubbles, that [ wonder he is not ashamed to show his 
face in the city; yet, so far from this being the case, 
the more he is caught the more ready and willing he 
seems to be so-—as some little fool ofa fish, after 
having escaped from one hook swallowsthe very next 
bait he meets. It is strange that with his hundred 
thousand eyes he cannot see into things more acute- 
ly, and that being such a giant in strength he allows 
every cunning rogue to take hold of his nose, and 
lead him just where he pleases. The plain truth is, 
he is a great, good-natured, foolish sort of animal, 
not troubled with any superfluity of knowledge or 
sénse, and with no more reasoning powers than my 
dog Brutus, who wags his tail, and runs aflera block 
of wood, as if it were the finest game in the world. 

I ave frequently heard that the quarrels of reli- 
gious men, of politicians, of actors, and doctors were 
carried on with extraordinary. bitterness. In em- 
bracing a literary life I coufess I had cherished a 
hope that it obviated all necessity for unkind feel- 
ing. My little trumpeter taught me the extent of 
my error. Editors are but men, and very often men 
placed in situations calculated to draw out their worst 
passions. My rival carried on his periodical with 
great spirit, and left no means untried of ruining me. 
He gave his paper a form precisely similar to mine, 
but issued it at half the price, which [ knew he could 
not do without sinking vast sums of money. He 
wrote to my agents, and offered them higher com- 
missions, and finally induced mavy of my subserib- 
erstodiscontinue. My Moscow correspondent, too, 
while taking supper in an oyster-cellar in Chatham 
row, fell into a dispute with my resident agent in 
Paris, and each attempted to convince the other: by 
hitting him on the nose, till they were both compel- 
led to take to their beds; and the man who used to 
do all my sentimental poetry went over to thé ene- 
my in a most treacherous and ungrateful manner. 
Several of my other most valuable prose correspond- 
ents took offence, | know not wherefore. I could 
not steer clear through all these quicksands, when 
the little trumpeter injured himself one night before 
a fashionable audience, by attempting to execute a 
flourish upon his -instrument, too much for the 
strength of mortal man. He died—his paper shared 
his fate—and I was left once more to stand-upon my 
Own merits. 


— 
Making an Odd Fellow.—One evening last week, 
a neighbouring farmer arrived in Sheffield, as ‘he 


: _ should do the worthy musician a favour by informing 
“ > 


odd fellowship was a good thing, and he liked good 


things. While he was waiting for the aforesaid pur- 
pose, in an anti-room of a celebrated hotel, not a hun- 
dred miles from the town-hall, a gentleman, know- 
ing his object, inquired how he felt—*‘ Oh,” says the 
farmer, ‘* weel enough.” ‘It’s very well you do,” 
says the other, ‘as you will be better :able to stand 
the rubbing of a red-hot flat-sided poker, on your 
left hip, which is now preparing.” ‘‘ Aye, what do 
they do that for?” «*To prevent you running away; 
and so as they may know their members.” He was 
sure they should not sear him, and never a man in 
England should doit! The time, however, approach- 
ed tor the farmer to undergo the initiative operation 
of being made an Odd Fellow, which ceremony the 
party commenced by tying a handkerchief over his 
eyes. This immediately recalled to the farmer’s 
mind the ** flat-sided” poker, the horrors of which 
brought onan alarming fit of trembling, during which 
he exclaimed they should not bluft him, and spread- 
ing his long arms, he instanter laid half a dozen of 
the operators on their backs. Having thus extricated 
himself, the farmer scam d down stairs, ordered 
his horse immediately, nor did he stop an instant till 
he arrived at home, more like Burns’s “Tam 0’ 
Shanter,” than a dauntless candidate for the mystical 
sash; having, ashe said, when able to oem got 
enough of odd fellowship.— Sheffield Iris. 


From the New York Mirror. 
LONDON THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
MR. LISTON. 

‘¢ Curse that incorrigible face of yours; though you never 
suffer a smile to mantle it, yet it is a figure of fun for atl the 
rest of the world.” 

Of all the actors I have ever seen, Kean and Liston 
appear to me to be the greatest, and to have the least 
in common with others of their species. Of the two, 
perhaps Liston is the most origitial. Heis the Ho- 
garth of actors; and, like that great painter, has been 
more highly than justly appreciated. Not that either 
have been too highly thought of—‘‘I hold the thing 
to be impossible”—but the broad, rich humour which 
is the distinguishing characteristicof both, has, from 
its prominence, thrown their minor good properties 
into the shade. Hogarth, to the qualities peculiarly 
his own, ‘added the rare merit of being a chaste and 
skilful colourist, (the most difficult thing to be attain- 
ed in painting, considering it purely as.an art, ) and 
was, moreover~however generally such an opinion 
‘may be entertained—not the least of a caricaturist. 
Neither is Liston, notwithstanding it pleases certain 
pragmatieal persons, who, L humbly apprehend, know 
nothing about the matter, to assert the contrary.— 


those who discountenance all cachinnatory move- 
ments as unbecoming; regarding gravity as the only 
outward and visible type of that great inward accu- 
mulation of wisdom, which generally lies too deep 
to be ever discovered. These people think because 
Mr. Liston occasionally plays coarse and foolish parts 
in coarse and foolish farees, that Mr. Liston is, con- 
sequently, a coarse and foolish fellow, and only fit to 
amuse the uneducated vulgar; and as ‘‘grimace” and 
‘*buffoonery” are the two standing words in abusing 
comedians, let their faults be what. they may, they 
have not unfrequently been applied to Liston. The 
merits of his unparalieled countenance sre passive, 
not active; and distortion would only render that 
countenance common-place, which in a state of blank 
repose is intensely ridiculous. 

he great merit of Liston is his earnestness. Kean 
does not appear more earnest in Othello than does 
Liston at the loss of a pocket-handkerchief, or being 
overcharged a shilling in a tavern-bill. His whole 
soul seems to be absorbed in an affair of this kind. 
He does not bustle about or put himself in a passion 
in order to make the audience laugh at the ridiculous 
nature of the circumstances, a9 other actors do; but 
all the faculties of the man’s mind seem concentrated 
to endeavour to convince or persuade, as the case 
may require, solely to save the said shilling, or re- 
gain the said handkerchief; and it is the contrast be- 
tween the disproportion of the execution employed 
and the importance of the object to be obtained—like 
the wars of the Lilliputians and the Blefuscudiaus— 
that is so supremely ludicrous. Faols may say that 
this is merely admirable foolery—it isa greatdeal 
more. Itis a shrewd satire upon humanity, turning | 
into a burlesque the lofty pretensions—the power 
and knowledge and wit and wisdom of mankind, and 
presents a stronger and truer picture of the littleness 


There are now, as in the days of Wm. Shakspeare, | P 


of man and his pursuits than-a thousand homilies. 
Even Heraclitus, eould he look at Liston, would 
laugh to see the ‘* noble reason” and ‘* infinite fa. 
culties” of one of the “ paragon of suimals” utterly | 
prostrated by the loss of an inside place in a stage- 
coach,:and he would indeed exclaim with the poet, 
though ina very different sense, ** what a piece of 
work isman!” I think I neversaw or read a more | 
forcible exemplification of the importance a main’s | 
feelings and actions are to himself, and the less.than | 
shadow of a shade they are to the rest of the world, 
thant is to be witnessed in a farce where Liston alights 
from a coach-top, and is followed on to the stage 
by the driver for the customary gratuity. Those who 
have travelled in England may have remarked the 
manner in which the coachmen receive what the tra- 


geiting the mouey from his pocket, Jehu isail atten- 
tion; but the moment he has received it, his business 
is over—he tarns upon his heel, and 2}! traces of the 
giver pass from his mind for ever. “Liston detains 
the goachman, (and you ean see in his countenance 
the vital importance he attaches to what he is about,) 


| Said,.to be made an Odd Fellow! He had beard that | 


veller may be*pleased to give them. While he is| 


in order to draw the distinetion and durgbly im 
it upon his mind that his (Liston’s) giving him a 
sixpence was hy no means a compulsory measure 
but a pure and spontaneous emanation of erosity, 
or, to use his own phraseology, ‘‘ Aentire y hoption- 
al.” A on standing on the brink of a runnin 
stream on a cold day, seriously employed in “writing 
his name in water,” would be accounted insane—the 
attempt to write munificence and generosity on the 
coachman’s mind, is equally futile; yet how many in 
the world make these and similar eftorts who are not 
accounted crazy, and whose last will and testament 
stands good in law. 

There has been much said about the ugliness of 
Liston’s physiognomy. Ido not think it such as can ~ 
be fairly termed ugly; yet ’tis a face that a sensitive — 
Grecian or Italian sculptor would faint to look upon 
—a large mass of inanimate flesh, with only an every _ 
day mouth, a most insignificant nose, both-asto size 
and shape, and a pair of. blaek lustre eyes to diver- 
sify the blank and extensive prospect. In his por- 
traits of some of the heroes of Cockney-land, he ma- 
nages to exclude the slightest glimmering of intelli- 
gence from his countenance, and at the same time 
contrives to throw into it an air of conceit and self- 
satisfaction, which convinces you that he is not only 
without an idea, but that any attempt to innoculate 
him with one would be altogether hopeless. His 
voice 1s as unique as his face; and the deep sepulchral 
croak, in which he narrates petty grievances, leaves 
you no choice whether to laugh or let italone. There 
is a farce, entitled ** Comfortable Lodgings,” in 
which he enaots the part of a rich and hyponchondri- 
acal Englishman, travelling to get clear of an unac- 
countable melancholy, and to learn to enjoy himself 
like other people, and describes one of his peculiari- 
ties with good effect. In answer to his servant’s in- 
quiry of ** Lord, sir, why can’t you laugh, and do 
as Other people do?” ‘** Laugh!” he exclaims in a 
tone from the bottom of his chest, and with the bitter 
emphasis of a misanthrope—** Jaugh! I cannot — 
laugh! I cannot do asether people do! when I look 
around me (looking at the pit with a dull stare) I see 
every one laughing and merry, (a fact,) while my 
face remains as immoveable as a face carved on a 
brass knocker!” ‘ Do as other people do?” he con- 
tinues—‘* I can’t do as other people do. Even in the 
packet boat, when all the passengers were as passen- 
gers who had never been at sea before usually are, I 
tried to be like them! but I could not! I looked on 
a disappointed man!” I would not advise any one 
who has been sea sick to hear Liston narrate his dis- 
appointment in not being so—it might be dangerous, 
particularly if they exhibit any tendeney towards apo- 

lexy. He has not yet played Paul Pry this season; 
it must be perfectly wendadaeh: and I would not 
miss it for any thing on the stage. 

Incomparable Liston! Thou hast been a benefit 
and a luxury unto the melancholy inhabitants of this 
great city formany a day! ‘Thou hast refuted the 
trite axiom that ‘* money will not purchase pleasure; 
for what man in London town, for the last twenty 
years, who could put his hand into his breeches 
pocket and find therein three shillings and sixpence, 
but could say unto himself, ‘* Liston plays—I will 
hie me unto the theatre and forget my cares—lo! I 
willlaugh!”* And if laughing promoteth (as phy- 
sicians affirm) the healthy aetion of the biliary or- 
gans, from what floods of acrimony and ill-will hast 
thou cleared the liversof men! Even exquisites, as 
they looked at thee, have been awakened from their 
state of graceful torpor, and the corset laces of fair 
ladies have been cracked in twain. Thou hast pleas- 
ed alike the well-judging, the ill-judging, and those 
who take not the trouble of judging at all. As the 
Persian saith—** may thy shadow never be less!” 


~ 
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THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


TO 

‘That smile of thine! that smile of thine! 
When first the blessed beam . 

Of love shone from thy soul on mine, 
Was like a happy dream; 

That steals upon the wretched brain, 

And bringsit-back to youth again, 
With momentary gleam. 

That smile of thine! that smile of thine! 
Has shone upon my way, ~ 

Like a perennial fire divine, 
A vivifying ray— 

A part of nature’s mighty God, 

‘That lighted up the inert clod, 
To live its passing day. 

‘That smile of thine! that smile of thine! 

Though fame hath fled away, 

Has never ceased on me to shine, 
With its confiding ray: 

In misery and wretchedness, 

‘That-smile has never ceased to bless 

My lone heart on its w4y- 

That smile of thine! that smile of thine! 
Oh, leave that unto me!— 

And like the mist of noontide wing, — 
The-world beside may flee; 
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Yea, leave me but that smile divine, 
And let me touch my lip to thine, 
And. welcome misery. 


That smile of thine! that smile of thine! 
Let death at coming wear; 

And when he smiles, I'll not repine, 
But fade into the air; 

And free from this insensate sod, 

Rejoin the universal God, 
And love, in memory, there. A. P. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
A WORD OF COMFORT FOR BACHELORS, 
BY ONE OF THE PARTY. 

The spring time of our life is departed; but its 
winter isnotcome. We yet eat with our own grin- 
_ ders, wear our own hair, and are not ashamed to 
show our unwrinkled phiz. If we do not ‘‘ flourish in 
immortal youth,” we are not yet gone down into the 
valley and shadow of years, so far as to be shut out 
from the sunshine of merry feelings. We preserve 
in its singular purity, and without parenthesis, the 
celibacy in which a beneficent nature formed us. 
We enjoy the addities with which she has distin- 
guished us, and rejoice in the fruition of our inde- 
pendence which’ neither ridicule nor taxation shall 
ever take from us. 

Could we break the thick ice which the frost of 
years has thrown over the stream of human life, and 
look, with a steady eye, upon the unrefracted objects 
which are there, what whimsical sensations would 
be associated with our contemplation! We should 
behold, scattered below the waters, the ruins of 
schemes which, since the days of the first bachelor, 
have been continued against single happiness. We 
should survey, like the pious /Eneas in the abyss 
of Hades, the melancholy termination of iniquitous 
designs; the wrecks of all the hopes and plots of those 
who, while on earth, were the tormentors of all who 
would give up their liberty and purse, to be dealt 
with as the law directs. The patches and ringlets 
of affected beauties would be seen, heaped in more 
ludicrous confusion than they even displayed upon 
the toilet. The laces, hoops, bishops, and head 
dresses of coquettes—lures which were spread for 
the hearts of our sturdy predecessors—would meet 
our astonished optics, and, in their fantastic frag- 
ments, exhibit the vanity and the nefarious designs | 
of those whom they once decorated. Visiting cards 
and ball tiekets, fans and smelling bottles, billet 


doux and rouge, would be present to our sight, and 
lengthen out the eatalogue of artifices by which the 
liberties of bachelors were endangered. The obsti- 
nate wrinkles of ancient maidens, and the smiles 
and ogles of misses in their teens, would float, in all 
their levity, on the surface of the waves, or sink, in 
the sadness of gravity, to the bottom. 
After having thus contemplated the vestiges of all 
that was once the pride of youthful feminines, and 
the desperate resort of antiquated coquetry, how 
much would we not rejoice that our venerable pre- 
cursors escaped the conspiracies that were formed 
against their peace; and, with undaunted intrepidity, 
maintained their singularity of purpose!—The po- 
litical revolutions of empires may attract our atten- 
tion, and our-astonishment may be excited at the 
waaguitude of their effects: but what are the fall of 
princes and the elevation of demagogues, compared 
with the heroic struggles of bachelors in defence of 
their independence? The glory lost or gained on the 
see-saw of ambition is mingled with the nausea 
which comes upon us from the puddles of corrup- 
tion and slang-whanging. _ Upon the steady perse- 
verance with which bachelors have maintained their 
integrity—upon the honours of their triumph over 
the machinations of belles, both young and old— 
their exemption from the long imaginary joys of 
courtship, and the longer gloomy realities of matri- 
mony, we ean look with unaffected and undisturbed 
delight. ‘The perils which they encountered in 
their manly defence of freedom—the admonitions or 
menaces of the already married, the simperings and 
frowns of ladies who,wished to be so—the stings and 
puns of magarones, all were insufficient to make 
them swerve from the straight and narrow path on 
‘which they were resolved to perform, alone and un- 
jostled, the pilgrimage of life. They heard, without 
dismay, the scoffs and scandal of belles and beaux, , 
who, like the butterflies of summer, fluttered in the 


which they were attracted. They withstood the 
assaults that were directed against them by matrons 
| who wished to see their daughters ‘¢ settled in life,” 
and old girls whose mirrors told them it was high 


time to be ‘‘engaged.” It was in vain that they 
were told of the undarned hose and coats out at 


| elbows, which poor bachelors are compelled to wear, 


and which thrifty helpmates might so neatly mend. 
They listened with equal ineredulity to what was 
related to them of the conveniences of married life, 
the economy of matrimonial establishments, and 
loneliness of ‘‘lodgings for single gentleman.” 


made by the rules of simple subtraction and com- 
pound multiplication, to prove the waste of fortune 
in single life, and its increase by the economy of a 
wife’s expenses. They were assured in all the enthu- 
siasm of metaphor bewitched, that matrimony was 
a pure and placid stream on which they might glide 
without the fear of rock or shallows, their light and 
fairy barks decked with all the splendour of that 
peerless boat which bore the Egyptian Queen to the 
Roman Triumvir, and lulled to repose by sweeter 
music than breathed its melody around her. They 
cast their eyes upon the vessel which contained the 
happy couple, with their household concerns, bag 
and baggage, and it was an unwieldy, unmanageable 
hulk, tossed about on a boisterous sea, with no other 
streamers than tattered raiment, and no softer music 
than the cries of children. They resolved, yet more 
sturdily, not to trust themselves to such a mode of 
conveyance on such a treacherous element, but to 
keep steadily along the safe surface of terra firma. 
We are neither libellers of other men’s doings, 
nor punsters upon other people’s words. While, 
therefore, we hold up the mirror of fact to the sun- 
beams of our worthy seniors’ lives, to ‘‘ show virtue 
her true image,” we must not be acedsed of casting 
reflections upon the character of those who are sold 
into bondage and compelled to make bricks without 
straw, or of dazzling the eye with our superior feli- 
city. We care not what other men may think of 
married life; but ‘‘ as for our single selves,” we envy 
it not. AN we ask, is the full and free enjoyment 
of our present self-possession; to be allowed the in- 
dulgence of our simple apprehensions, without being 
deprived of our reason by the complex ideas of ma- 
trimony. 


Do we rejoice over the comforts of our condition 


with the folly of the simpleton, who knows not what 
he says? Are the misfortunes of our united opposites 


less substantial than we represent them, or our plea- 


sures more visionary than we feel them to be? If 
the meek spirit of Socrates, the wisest of philoso- 
phers and the best of heathens, could return from its 
elysium and relate the sufferings inflicted upon it by 
his termagant wife, we should learn what matrimony 
was in ancient days, and fancy truly what it is now. 
If the little sugar and much wormwood which have 
been mingled in the cup of married life, by so many 
who have been in such hasté to drink of it, were 
applied to the lips of our revilers, their wry faces 
would betray their loathing, and teach them not to 
make deliberate mouths at old bachelors. Could 
we take a peep at some family fire-side, count the 
ragged and unwashed urchins who crowd around it, 
copy the matron’s face as she pours out tea or up- 
braidings for her good man, and see his twitchings 
at the behaviour of his loving spouse, we should fee] 


justified in our singularity of existence and stop the 


mouths of our married slanderers. We should no 
longer be denounced as cynical odditiés, or hear our 
unshorn chins insulted. But we shall do none of 
these things to draw down on our heads hot water 
from the kitchen or frownings from the parlour. 
They have already been done often enough, by 
those who have 4 greater part and lot in the matter 
than ourselves. 


While reminded of the prosperous efforts of those 
who have gone before us in the way of celibacy; of 
poverty and heart burnings, the rags and discords, 
the anxiety, without variety, which they escaped by 
eschewing matrimony, why should we fear to emu- 


our natural liberty, we do it, without acting offen- 
sively against the wishes or the inclinations of others. 
We claim no other right than that which we pos- 
sessed at our birth, of being single in heart, one and 


garden of courtship among the gaudy flowers by 


They had no faith in the calculations that were |. 


late their example? If we persist in the defence of, 


indivisible in life. We have endured the ‘‘ whips 


and stings” of beardless witlings, without shrinking 
from our purpose. We have been too long accus- 
tomed to the left-handed compliments of ladies’ men 
and the revilings of woman kind, to regard the one, 
or run from the other. We expect no better treat- 
ment in time to come; and we shall not be turned 
from our course, either by ‘‘ act of assembly,” the 
satire of young ladies, or the taunts of old maids. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Marcu 12, 1831. 


We are indebted to the Journal of Health for the 
excellent and well written tale on our first pages. 
Notwithstanding its length; the moral it inculcates 


we conceive will prove an ample compensation for 
thé reader’s attention. 


Congress adjourned on the fourth instant. The 
deliberations of that body during its recent session, 
have been distinguished especially by the speeches 
at the trial of Judge Peck, in which Mr. Wirt, Mr. 
Meredith, Mr. Buchanan and others, took so dis- 
tinguished a part—and by the contest on the Russian 
Mission appropriation, a notice of which we gave a 
short time since. Among the most important laws 
that have passed, is that releasing insolvent debtors 
of the United States, and that for the relief of James 
Monroe, both of which had their origin in high- 
minded and patriotic philanthropy. Before this, 
many of the members have reached their homes— 
have again seated themselves at their own fire-sides, 
and marked the progress of time as evidenced in the 
looks and conduct of their offspring. Some of them 
hav@ left the seat of government never again to re- 
turn—others, perhaps, are destined, at some future 
period, to return with still greater honours blended 
with their names, and higher offices awarded to them 
by their fellow citizens. ‘To all we wish a firmer 
attachment to the great interests of the country— 
with the power to act the part of a patriot, even at 
the sacrifice of personal predilections to men and to 
party. He who is selected by the people for so re- 
sponsible a station as member of Congress, should 
be eminently distinguished, above all other qualifi- 
cations, for a love of the constitution and the country; 
}and then whatever errors he may commit will cer- 
tainly be committed on the right side. 


Sreraen Simpson, Esq. of this city, who was ap- 
pointed by the President one of the Commissioners 
under the Danish Treaty, has been rejected by the 
Senate. This rejection has produced general dis- 
satisfaction throughout this community. 


‘¢ The Female Heart,” which has been sent us for 
insertion as original, has been travelling through the 
country for two years past, and was written by our- 
selves. 


Lorrertrs.—The legislature of this state have 
made a report with reference to lotteries, by which 
it appears the state is pledged to permit the Union 
Canal Lottery to continue in existence until the first 
of January next; and then pay the stockholders of 
the Union Canal Company $136,072 50, with a large 
sum annually, or permit the said lotteries to continue 
in existence longer. Under the present depressed 
condition of the state finances, it would seem im- 
provident, if not impossible, that the state Should 
pay the above enormous sum; and unless it be paid, 
the community must still suffer all the evils of the 
present lottery system. 


-Mapame vg Genus.—A letter from Paris, pub- 
lished in one of the London newspapers, states, that 
the celebrated Countess de Genlis was found dead 
in her bed on the last morning of the year 1830. 
She had been indisposed, but not seriously, for two 
days previous, and had as usual been occupied with 
her literary and other labours until alate hour. Up 
to twelve at night she was dictating to her attendant, 
after which she commenced arranging a letter to the 
king. This’was the last act of her life; and con- 
sidering the devoted attachment which she invariably 
manifested for her royal pupil, with the grateful and 
filial attentions with which it was repaid, she would 
not, probably, had it been in her election, have 
wished to close her career in a different o¢cupation. 
Scarcely a day passed in which some of the royal 


family failed in some token of kind remembrance to 
her; and King Philip himself had }atterly been 
pressing her to fix her residence nearer to him. To 
a letter offering for her acceptance commodious and 
splendid apartments in the palace of the Tuileries, 
where the present reigning family of France are ex- 
pected in a short time to take up their own abode, 
the Countess was engaged in writing a grateful de- 
nial, and her reasons for it, to his majesty, until 
nearly three o’clock of the morning of her decease. 
At that hour she was put to bed, and at ten o’clock 
she was found a corpse. The Countess was about 
eighty-eight years of age, and her birth-day some- 
where about the seyenth or eighth of January. Her 
grand-daughter, the Marechale Gerard, was in atten- 
dance on her venerable relative the moment the fatal 
event was made known to her. 

It will remembered that we ~ublished a short ex- 
tract from the North American geview, some time 
since, in which the celebrated and deceased author- 
ess, who was in some measure the instructor of the 
present king of France, spoke, so far back as 1790, 
in the most laudatory terms of Louis Philip, who 
was then a mere boy. ‘* The character of the Duke 
of Chartres,” said Madame de Genlis, ‘‘is greatly 
improved, particularly in the past year. He was 
naturally well disposed; and he has become intelli- 
gent and virtuous. He has nothing of the frivolity 
usually found in children of the same age; and he 
despiscs the airs, the dress, the jewels and orna- 
ments, of which the young are commonly so fond. 
He has no attachment to money, is very disinterest- 
ed, despises luxury, and his disposition is very no- 
ble; in short, he has an excellent heart, which, with 
the aid of reflection, will become the source of every 
other valuable quality.”” The late conduct and the 
eminent station of Philip would seem to bear out the 
prophecy of the authoress. 


A clergyman of Painesville, Ohio, has given, in 
the Telegraph of that place, a history of the ** Mor- 
monites, or proseytes of the Golden Bible.” He 
speaks of them as fanatics and impostors, and gives 


the following as a specimen of their power to work 
miracles:— 


Another instance of a man in Painesville, who was 
in the last stage of consumption, was attempted to be 
healed by Cowdery, one of the leaders. A few days 
afterwards Mr. Rigdon was heard to say, **that he 
would get well, if there was a God in Heaven!” he 
has since deceased. But these prophets had the po- 
licy to cover their retreat in these things, by sayin 
that they would not recover immediately; the tad 
would take his own time; and one of these people 
a few days ago, when put to the worst upon the sub- 
ject, said that he did not think Cowdery would have 


attempted to do any miracles, had he have known 
how things would turn out! 


James I. Roosevelt, Esq. one of the Assistant Al- 
dermen of New York, is at present on a visit to 
France. Some good natured friend ef his has by 
one of the late arrivals forwarded his card, bearing 
the following inscription: 

“JAMES I. ROOSEVELT” 
‘* Membre du Conseil de New-York.” 

Our friends of the Evening Journal have been un- 
kind enough to hold the Alderman up to ridicple 
for what it calls his unpardonable vanity. This is 
cruel. So high a functionary as a Common Council- 
man should be treated with more respect. Besides, 
itis the fashion of travellers to take state -and title 
when abroad. Many aright honourable eaptain in the 
Royal Navy in this country has been shorn of his dig- 
nities the moment of his arrival at home. ‘ They 
touch that country, and their titles fall.” Some one 
has called brother Jonathan an imitative animal, 
The saying is possibly verified in this instance. Al- 
derman Roosevelt has selected as his prototype the 
gallant De Roos. On his return to his countrymen 
they will doubtless receive him with becoming re- 
spect. A member of the Council of State is no or- 
dinary personage. 


THE SIAMESE TWINS, 

We furnish below from the London Literary Ga- 
zette, a few extracts from the new satire just pub- 
lished in London by the author of Pelham. The 
Commercial Advertiser introduces them thus: 

“* Judging from them, we should pronounce the 
verse (it is written in the octosyllabie measure) to be 
more elaborate than graceful. By an ambitious ef- 
fort to introduce double and triple rhymes, ease and 
pungency are often sacrificed—and without ease, 


there is little point in such productions, The adven- 
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tures of the twins in the fashionable world are how- 
ever pleasantly imagined, and some of the extracts 
are specimens of genuine poetry. We select the 
following. The first grow out of the description of 
the departure of the twins from their home.” 

‘¢ Alas! in vain on every shore, 
For something never won, ~we yearn! 
Why needs this waste of toil before 
Life’s last yet simplest truth we learn? 
Oh! that our early years would own 
The moral of our burial-stone: 
The true to kalon of the breast— 
The elixir of the earth is—Rest! 


As birds that seek, athwart the main, — 
Strange lands where happier seasons reign, 
Where to soft airs the rich leaf danceth, 
And laughs the gay beam where it glanceth— 
Glancing o’er fruits whose purpling sheen 
May court the rifling horde unseen; 

For there earth, air, and sun conspire 
Tocurb, by sating, man’s desire 

And man, half careless to destroy, 

May grant ev’n weakness to enjoy. 

So Hope allures the human heart, 

So shows the land and spreads the chart; 
So wings the wishes of the soul, 

And colours, while we seek, the goal! 


The shore (as on the wanderers fly) 
They left hath melted into sky. 
The shore they seek—alas! the star 
That guides on high seems scarce so far. 
With weary wing, but yearning breast, =, 
Unlike the dove, they find no rest. 
The broad sea with its aching sound, 
The desert heaven have girt them round. 
On, on!—and still the promised shore 

~ Seems far, and faithless as before; 
And some desponding droop behind, 
And somé are scattered by the wind, 
And some perchance who best might guide— 
Sink, whelmed the first, beneath the tide. 
Thus on, the hearts that Hope decoys, 
Fly o’er life’s waste to fancied joys, 
The goal unseen, the home forsaken, 
Dismayed, but slow from dreams we waken. 
The friends with whom we left the shore, 
Most loved, most missed, are seen no more; 
And some that sink, and some disparted, 
But leave the lingerers weary hearted. 


On, onward still, how few remain 
Faint, flagging, of that buoyant train, 
With glittering hue, and daring wing, 
And bosom that must burst or sing. 
On, on! a distant sail appears— -, 
It comes—exhaustion conquers fears, 
And on the deck, a willing thrall, 
The wearied, hopeless, victims fall; 

_ And ev’n amid their dreadest foes 
Feel less of peril than repose! 
And thus, oh, thus! no more deceived, 
Worn out, tamed, baffled, and bereaved, 
From all our young life loved self-banished; 
The glory from the dull wing vanished; 
Bowed by the distance and the gale, 
The hardest faint, the boldest fail. 
Whate’er the spot that proffers rest, 
We drop, the victim or the guest; 

_ And after all our wanderings past, 

Feel death has something sweet at last.” 


The following lines are on a subject that can never 
fail to inspire a true poet through all time, and which 
is everlastingly original. 
‘*How holy woman’s youth—while yet 
Its rose with life’s first dews is wet— 
While hope most pure is least confest, 
And all the virgin in the breast! 
O’er her white brow, wherein the blue 
‘Transparent vein seemed proud to bear 
The warm thoughts of her heart unto 
The soul so nobly palaced there! 
O’er her white brow were richly braided 
The tresses in a golden flow; 
But darkly slept the lash that shaded 
Her «leep eye, on its lids of snow. 
What could that magic eye inspire? 
Its very light was a desire; 
And each blue wandering of its beam, 
Called forth a worship and a dream; 
The soft rose on her softest cheek 
Had yet the sun’s last smile to win; 
But not the less each blush could speak 
How full the sweetness hived within. 
The rich lip in its bright repose 
Refused above its wealth to close.” 
* * 


“Q Woman! day-star of our doom— 

Thy dawn our birth—thy close our tomb, 

Or if the mother or the bride, 

Our fondest friend and surest guide;— 

And yet our folly and our fever, 

The dream—the meteor—the deceiver— 
Still, spite of sorrow—wisdom—years— 
And those—Fate’s sternest warners—tears— 
Still clings my yearning heart unto thee, 
Still knows no wish like those which wo thee, 
Still in some living form essays 

‘To clasp the bright cloud it portrays;— 
And still as one who waits beside, 

But may not ford, the faithless tide— ~ 

It wears its own brief life away— 

It marks the shining waters stra 

Gourts every change that glads the river— 


Aid finds that change it pines for—never!” 


The following lines on the common fate of 
nius, are well worthy of being preserved. ‘The simi- 
lies are apt, and the versification is melodious. 


**Oh! wise—wise fools, whosetender'art 
So coldly probed each fault that dyed 
With its own blood that generous heart;— 
Who, in your grateful thought, denied 
To him whose memory yet exalts 
Man’s mould—ay, in those very faults— 
To him, who like an air from heaven, 
Breath’d life and glory on your way; 
he mercy and the silence given, 
Of right, unto the humblest clay. 
In life’s cool walk, if one hath blest 
A single, just, or grateful breast; ~ 
Yet hath, in error, stung or saddened 
The breast his ’customed bounty gladdened, 
Say—were it thine—would’st thou resent? 
ould love or anger find a vent? 
Say—would it not thy heart relieve 
To have one memory to forgive? 


But he, who serves all earth,—whose mind 
Stars the dark wanderings of mankind, 
And from lone thought’s empyrean height, 
Exalts the soul its glories light,— 

For him no grateful memory lives, 

No justice weighs, no love forgives; 

For him, the universal eye, 

Each heart he cheered, hath grown his spy. 
The very lustre of his fame, 

Betrays the specks upon his name; 

The columns of his triumph stand, 

As Pasquins for each vulgar hand. 

For him the wonted shades which hide 
Home’s reverent secrets, ‘are denied; 
Exposed, dissected, canvass’d o’er, 

Each household wound and hidden sore; 
His very heart hung forth a prey 

To the ‘remorseless day.’ 
The temple he hath built will yield 

For him alone no shrine to shield: 

Nay, round the altar where he flieth, 

The coil’d and venom’d slander lieth— 
Crush’d by the serpents of his doom, 
Behold his temple walls his tomb. 


| PERIODICALS. 

The third number of the ‘Cabinet of Natural 
History and American Rural Sports,” has made its 
appearance, and may be considered as a highly valu- 
able and interesting number. The plates it contains 
are those of a ‘* Newfoundland Dog” and a ** Rough 
Billed Pelican,” both finely executed and coloured 
with much taste. The literary contents of the work 
embrace a history of the Newfoundland Dog—the 
Sloth—observations on the Natural History of the 
Cameleon—the Black Swan—History of the Rough 
Billed Pelican—Skating—an extraordinary Wolf 
Hunt—Petrified Forest of the Missouri and adefence 
of the Percussion.” These articles respectively are 
well written, and possess much interest as well as 
information. Those on the Cameleon—the Wolf 
Hunt and Skating are especially so, and may be pe- 
rused with edification by all readers. We shall en- 
deavour to find a place for each of these articles in our 
columns hereafter. Those who take an interest in 
Natural History, especially that which relates to this 
country, will do well to patronise this work. It is 
issued at the moderate rate of eight dollars per an- 
num, every number containing two engravings— 
twenty-four in a volume, which alone are worth the 
price of subscription. Thus far the work has been 
prosecuted with much intelligence and success, but 
to render it still more useful and successful, an ex- 
tensive patronage is necessary. Upon the subject of 
subscriptions or contributions, the publishers are to 
be addressed No. 80 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

“The American Monthly Magazine” for Febru- 
ary, has been lying upon our table for a fortnight; it 
should have been noticed earlier but for the multi- 
plicity of ** correspondence” of various deseription 
which has occupied our attention. It contains 
nine articles, the titles of which are as follows— 
‘“*The Belfry Pigeon—Gems from the Annuals— 
Miantuanomoh—The Warning—Tremont Theatre 
—Love and Fame—The Indians—The Battle Field 
—and the Editor’s Table. This work is one that may 
be read with gratification by a dandy in literature— 
a young gentleman, who, having some relish for poet- 
ry, the fine arts, and the old dramatists, has likewise 
an ambition to be a\gentleman without the innate 
faculty. Its Editor writes well, with an occasional 
classic reference that is apt, and frequently with a 
sense of poetry and the beautiful, which are redeem- 
ing traits in the career of a literary Brummel. The 


following brief extract, which we take from the Ma- 


gazine, is rather exaggerated, bwt certainly well 
done: 
‘Master Burke is now nearly twelve years of 


and may ibly weigh seventy-five pounds.— 
He is slender, but with art and 


leg of Belvidere Apollo, a clear blond complexion, 


light straight hair cut close to his head, a fine fore- 
head, and a brilliant blue eye. His bodily activity, 
in the hornpipe and the management of the violin, 
for example, is equalled onl by his grace. This is 
exquisite, and so observable in every posture and 
ap that it would seem impossible for him to 

awkward; Kemble was not more a master of atti- 
tude. And yet Garrick was not more natural;—every 
thing is unstudied, instinctive. As to his enuncia- 
tion, nothing more distinct, diversified or musical,can 
be conceived of. He has not only been taught well, 
whatever may be taught and learned; but nature, 
sparing him nothing, has given him a voice sweeter 
than the Persian lute; and so powerful and clear, 
withal, (though not very deep,;) as to convey every 
syllable to every ear of a thousand. Such are is phy- 
sical gifts. As for his minor accomplishments, his 
dancing, his execution upon the violin, the invaria- 
ble elegance and ease of his manners, his —erey 


nice ear, his original composition of music, thoug 


neither should be admired alone, how astonishing 
are they all—in a mere child—using them as if he 
were born with them, 7 exhibiting and seconding 
in every department of the drama, the conceptions 
of a‘ maaly and wonderful intellect. | 

Master Burke’s Shylock and Richard would do 
honour to any veteran of the buskin. His reading 
is complete; and his self-possession, his dignity, his 
readiness of tact, his bye-play, his perfect delivery, 
can hardly be surpassed. He wants size, strength, 
compass of voice, and power of muscular expres- 
roy! to place himself among the first tragedians of 
the day. 

But at present, comedy and still more farce, is 
undoubiedly his forte. It agrees better with the 
child’s animal spirits; and it wearies him less by re- 
quiring less, or at least pleasanter study. It gives 
him, too, a thousand modes of expressing his hu- 
mour, which the nature of tragedy denies him. He 
nae en an infinite variety of comic tone, look, 
attitude, dress, gesture and gait. But this is not 
done wantonly nor indiscriminately, not as a child 
nor a mere drilled actor, but with an exact and chaste 
adaptedness to his character. Nothing can be more 
different than the glee of the old Bachelor Handy at 
getting rid of his supposed wife, from the knavish 
delight of M‘T wolter, slipping the chair from under 
his new master—nor any thing more natural than 
either. He distinguishes equally well the self-com- 

slaisance of the music-master and the jollity of the 
ritish tar: the triumph of Gloster, and the horrible 


| joy of Shylock whetting his knife. 


Master Burke’s last and best character, we have 
yet tomention. It is Burke unbuckled and anwig- 
ged, in his plain jacket and trowsers, standing’ on 
the front of the stage at his music book, with an eye 
and an arm, which no silence and no thunders of in- 
deccrous praise can divert for an instant from their 
intricate and difficult task. .It is Burke, at the end 
of the overture, the object of this enormous ecstacy, 
the focus of these semi-cireles of splendid eyes, 
bowing meekly to them all, with his hand to his 
heart, and a boy’s blush on the face of the no longer 
musician. 

Lastly, it is Burke—the comedian, tragedian, mu- 
sician—Burke, the prodigy—cast upon a hand-sled. 
The young Koscius enters into the use of this undig- 
nified article with a spiritthat does one’s heart good. 
His father looked a long time for him, the other af- 
ternoon, to dress in the Merchantof Venice. It was 
growing dusk, but Shylock was not to be seen. He 
was at last found coasting, with a corps of playmates 
about him, utterly forgetful of his bond. ‘Is this the 
law? Well, give me ove more coast—only one,’ 
said the inexorable Jew. His request was granted, 
and he then suffered himself to be led peaceably to 
the green-room. On another occasion, as he and his 
‘company’ were lawlessly sliding from the drifts in 
the street down upon the side-walk, they uncon- 
sciously annoyed a female oe ge *You will be 
fined boys,’ said the lady. ‘Well, drive on,’ shout- 
ed Burke, ‘I'll pay the fine’-—and down he went, 
with the whole detachment tumbling afterhim. He 
is understood to have told the manager, that if his 
sled were not taken up stairs, he really couldn’t 
patronise the house.” 

We have some dozens of new weekly journals, 
specimens of which have been forwarded to us late- 
ly, with ‘* please exchange” scrawled upon their 
margins, and regret we cannot comply with the offer 


of reeiprocating courtesies so politely tendered us. 


‘¢ The American Pioneer,” a useful weekly pub- 
lication issued in this city, which has a department’ 
devoted especially to the proceedings of the Milita- 
ry and Fire Engine companies, has been enlarged 
and otherwise improved. It is published by W. 
W. Weeks, Military Hall, Library street. 


Map or the Wortp.—Mr. Henry S. Tafiner of 
this city, is about to publish anew and valuable Map 
of the World. It has been prepared with great la- 
bour, and-will be ready for delivery to subseribers 
and purchasers on the 20th of the present month.— 
We have examined one of the unfinished copies, and 
take pleasure in noticing this work as valuable for 


manner in which it is executed. The height of all 
the mountains inthe world are given—the posses- 
sions of various nations designated—the number of 
miles occupied by each of the United States specified, 
and various other important objects embraced in the 
design of this map, which cannot fail to render it su- 
perior to all others hitherto published, and to make 
it serviceable and valuable, as well to the man of the 
world and the man of science, as tothe sober citizen, 
who, in reading of revolts, revolutions, and so forth, 
in various sections of the globe, forgets his school- 
boy lore and the boundaries of kingdoms, which are 
here set forth so accurately. 


The editor of the Washington Globe has issued 
proposals for the publication of that paper as a daily 
journal. 


Mr. JENxKs, formerly of the Boston Bulletin, has 
now the editorial conduct of the New York Evening 
Journal. 


We learn from the Baltimore Gazette, that a work 
has recently been issued from the press of Carey & 
Lea, of this city, entitled ‘* Tales of France.”” We 
know nothing of the merits of the publication, not 
having seen it, 


Mr. and Mrs. Cramer Plumer are playing at New 
Orleans. 


PEACE OR WAR. 

This question was debated at considerable length, 
on the twenty-seventh of January last, in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. After Mr. Mauguin, H. Si- 
bastiania, and others had spoken, some in favour and 
some against the principle of non-intervention, Ge- 
neral Lafayette arose and addressed the Chamber in 
the following eloquent and warm strain:— 


He said, Diplomacy, formerly so complicated, be- 
comes daily more simple and direct from the free- 
dom of the press, the ordeal it undergoes from the 
Tribune, and the modifications of public opinion. 
Ere long, the calculations of family interest must 
yield to the interests of the people. If I enter into 
the present debate, it is not for the purpose of plead- 
ing in favour either of peace or of war, for the whole 
world are aware that no man can be more anxious 
for the preservation of peace than myself, I hope 
the Chamber will permit me to lay before it a prin- 
ciple which is identified with the honour and pros- 
perity of France. I have heretofore said, that there 
were two contending parties in the world—the op- 
pressed and the oppressors; and I will now add that 
there are two governing principles in Europe—the 
Rights of the People and the Rights of Sovereignty, 
or in other words, the Right Divine. On one side 
Liberty and Equality, and on the other Arbitrary 
Power and Exelusive Privilege. I cannot say how 
long these two principles may continue to live in 
good neighbourhood with each other; but I know that 
the principle we have adopted is progressively ex- 


panding, and that it will ever remain faithful to itself, 


and that all hostility against it will only serve to 
stvengthen and accelerate its growth. It is in vain 
to talk of existing treaties. It is evident that the re- 
volution’‘of July, by having annulled various clauses 
of the charter of the year 1814, has at the same time 
annulled all those treaties that were incompatible 
with itself. I will mention but two—-that which en- 
sured the kingdom of France to Charles X. and his 


When the Minister of Foreign Affairs asks whether 
we would go to war in violation of treaties. I an- 
swer—Yes, both for France and Belgium; and the 
king’s government ought to make the same reply. 
For I take upon me to say that these treaties have not 
been catened, into between the Chief of France and 
enemies, but imposed upon France by her enemies, 
who, by foree of foreign bayonets, placed one of their 
own society in the Tuileries, to traffic with our inde- 
pao, and convert it to their own profit. (Cheers 
rom the Left. 

When called upon to explain in this Chamber, and 
in the presence of Ministers, my notions of the sys- 
tem of non-intervention, I said that wherever the 
right of sovereignty was claimed by the people, every 
intervention in the affairs of the people should be 
considered as a declaration of war against France. 
These are the principles we ought to defend, be the 
consequences what they may. Should we by this 
fidelity to our principles be forced into a war, we 
shall, to apply the words of Mr. Canning, ‘‘ eater 
into it with our eyes open, and not with our eyes 
shut.”” We shall be supported by 500,000 regular 
troops, and 1,500,000 National Guards, of whom 
the Minister of War has rendered so good an ac- 
count, and for which I thank him. | , 

I shall now proceed to the affairs of Belgium, 
with to which the Government has been per- 
feetly consistent: It is true that scarcely was our 
Government established, when we were called upon 
to protect the sovereignty of the people of Belgium; 
and we immediately signified to the Ambassadors of 
all Foreign Powers that the moment a foreign sol- 


the information it embraces, and beautiful from the 


dier set foot in Belgium, it would be considered as 


family, and that which united Belgium to Holland. ° 
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adeclaration of war against ourselves. ‘This was in 
strict conformity with our principles. Here, I con- 
fess, I would have stopped. When the Belgians 
asked for counsel, I would have said, “‘ be what 
you wish to be; if you wish to be a Northern Swit- 
zerland, become so, except as to the Aristocracy ; 
(laughter) if you desire to have a foreign Prince for 
your Sovereign, choose whom you will, we will sup- 
port you; and ifthey had elected the Duke de Ne- 
mours, I would haye recommended the Ministers to 
advise the King togive his consent. As to the re- 
union of Belgium with France, I would not have 
stopped to inquire whether it might be displeasing to 
this or that power. All the inquiry which I should 
have made would have been whether it was the de- 
sire of the majority of the Belgian people to effect, 
and the will of the Representatives of the French 
nation to accede to the union: for itis not within the 
province of the Government of either country to 
offer or accept it. I should not have been restrained 
by the fear o offending England, whoacceded to the 
treaties of Luneville and Amiens, which secured the 
union of Belgium with France, under Napoleon, for 
whom it cannot be imagined she had more regard than 
she has for Louis Philip. Or can she have less fear 
of us now that we have recovered our liberty ? 

With regard to Poland, a greater politician than 
myself has given you sufficient reasons why it would 
not only be in the interests of humanity, but in ac- 
cord with the political interests of the Continental 
Powers, to see this barrier against the incursions of 
the northern hordes once more established; and, 
above all, to,see that liberal condition fulfilled, which 
had entered by chance into the Act of the Congress 
of Vienna. (The happy introduction of the words 
by chance excited the smiles of the Deputies.) 1 
know that Prussia yielded with reluctance to the 
partition of Poland, and that Austria viewed it with 
extreme regret. I have heard even the least liberal 
Austrian diplomatists express their wishes that Po- 
Jand might recover her rights. Asto the sentiments 
of England, it ought to be recollected that the meh 
now forming the Government of that country were 
those who most loudly and uniformly exclaimed 
against the division of Poland. England is also jeal- 
ous of Russia, and if this spirit was manifested in fa- 
vour of the Turks, I see no reason why it should not 
have its influence in the ease of the Poles. I, there- 
fore, should have counselled Ministers to succour Po- 
jand. I will now notice that spirit of conquest we 
are said to inherit from the Revolution and the Em- 
pire. If we have made so many conquests, it has 
been because we were constrained by the blindness 
of our enemies, and by the faults of Kings, who then 
formed a league with their people against us. These 
people and these Kings are our allies at the present 
day, and so will remain for some time—some few 
days, perhaps—and then will become our implaca- 
ble enemies. 


From this speéch of Lafayette the reader may 
gather some idea of the disposition of Lafayette 
and of the French people, whose sentiment he ex- 
presses with regard to war. The following, from 
another member of the Chamber, is not less bold:— 


We do not fear war; and if Belgium should offer 
herself, [ would say, even at the risk of war—‘‘ Ac- 
cept her.” It would be a deadly war, I know; but 
would be to the honour and glory of France. And, 
besides, who would dare to attack us? Would it be 
Russia? She has Poland and Turkey to contend with. 
Would it be Austria? She knows that with 50,000 
men we should give her occupation in Italy. Would 
it be England?) With steam-boats we could carry 
arms and battalions into Ireland. (Strong sensation. ) 
I here speak upon the supposition of war, but I speak 
only to induce Ministers to collect their forees for 
the moment of danger. Nations have their treacher- 
ous sleep; this sleep is death, and death is foreign 
invasion and partition. 


Frencu Revotvrion.—In an article on the 
_ subject of the recent changes in Europe, printed in 
the last number of the London Quarterly Review, 
we find this remarkable language in reference to the 
recent French revolution. If any thing is calculated 
to stir up the English people to rebeblion, it is the 
tone indulged by such writers as him from whom 
we quote. 


Toward that level we were descending, the more 
dangerously because there was nothing to alarm the 
tand well meaning body of the nation in the easy 
uniform motion of descent, when the stage curtain 
drew up in France, and the second drama of the 
French revolution began;—a revolution the most 
unprovoked in history till that of Belgium followed 
it, No Protestant could wish success to the Jesuits 
and the Jesuitized counsels of Charles X.; but re- 
" garding the political measures of the Bourbons, the 
maan must set truth intrepidly at defiance who should 
deny, that from the time of their restoration until 
the issuing of ‘the ordinances, that family had been 
more sinned against than sinning. A conspiracy for 
their overthrow had from that time been carried on 
against them; insurrection and assassination were 
part of its means; but the design was prosecuted 
‘prore surely as well as safely when the conspirators 
jntrenched themselves within the forms of the con- 
stitution. Treason then becomes a safe game when 
the government against which it is direeted strictly 
observes the iaw, arid the traitors make use of it for 


The king of France-knew his danger; his minis- 
ters, his egregious ministers!—miscalculated their 
strength. Instead of waiting for circumstances, 
which would not long have been delayed, and which 
would havé authorized them to call on the other 
great powers of Europe for interference and support, 
according to treaty, they committed an act of ag- 
gression, whereby they placed themselves manifestly 
in the wrong, and forfeited that right. ‘Ihe struggle 
which ensued has been stripped of much of its hero- 
ism since truer details have been made public. Me- 
chanies of the lowest classes were the real artisans of 
this new revolution, and money was what set them 
first in motion. Not a gentleman was killed 6n the 
popular side, except among the youths of the Poly- 
technic School, and one ** gentleman of the press;”’ 
the better class came out at the eleventh hour. But 
however the victory was gained, the moderation with 
which, on the whole, it was used is worthy of the 
highest praise; and the sincerity of such an acknow- 
ledgment will not be suspected when coming from 
those who, as we do, abhor the cause and deprecate 
the consequences. Looking only at this part of the 
drama, it might be said that the French deserve 
almost all the eulogiums which they have bestowed 
upon themselves, 


SELECTIONS. 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


From the La Belle Assemblee. 


Walking Dress.—A dress composed of lilae gros 
de Naples, the corsage made up to the throat, and to 
sit close to the shape. It fastens behind. The up- 
per part of the sleeve has the usual fulness to the 
turn of the arm; from thence tothe wrist it sits close, 
but is disposed in horizontal folds laid one upon an- 
other, each about an inch anda half in breadth. A 
light fancy silk trimming, a shade or two darker 
than the dress, goes round the border at the knees, 
The mantle is green velvet, lined with white gros 
de Naples, and made with long loose sleeves.— 
The cap is something longer than usual, and round- 
ed at theends. ‘The collar is composed of five points 
of black velvet; that in the centre of the back is the 
deepest, those at the sides are smaller. Black vel- 
vet bonnet, worn over a morning cap of English lace; 
the brim, of a moderate size, lined with rose-colour- 
ed silk plush. The crown is decorated in a very 
novel manner with black velvet ornaments, edged 
with black blond lace, and intermixed with knots of 
black satin riband of the tulip form. 


From the Lady’s Magazine. 


Ball Dress:—The hair dressed with bows and 
braids mingled; two or three pink gauze bows are 
placed high on the back of the head, and two small- 
er near the brow on the right side; three small Para- 
dise plumes are put on the left; a row of pearls 
crosses the forehead from right to left; this style of 
head-dress, both in the arrangement of the hair.and 
disposal of the ornaments, is exquisite. The eor- 
sage of the dress consists of an elegant white lisse 
chemisette made round to the bosom, with longitu- 
dinal plaits to the wrist; long sleeves of the same 


material. Skirts of gauze d’ Owient of a pale mal- 
low-colour,trimme¢ atthe knees with long satin points 
of the same colour as the dress, headed by a beauti- 
ful cord of the Chryseon gold; the points are edged 
with a looped trimming of the same gold. A large 
gauze bow is fastened on the front of the row of 
vandykes and another just beneath it, connected to- 
gether by Chryseon cords. Deep points of satin fall 
over the shoulders, and gradually diminish to the 
waist. Similar points finish the wrists. Necklace, 
bracelets, and waist-buckle, of moon-stones set in 
wrought gold. Black satin shoes with white gloves. 


From the Royal Ladies’ Magazine. 


Evening or Dinner Dress —An elegant robe of 
black or purple velvet lined wiih satin; the corsage 
is of the most chaste and simple form, (which is par- 
ticularly desirable, when the materials of which the 
dress is made are rich;) a falling collar handsomely 
vandyked, and sloping from the shoulder to the bust, 
gives a peculiar grace to th” figure; the skirts of the 
robe are vandyked tocorrespond. ‘This robe ts worn 
over a dress of the richest satin, and of the simplest 
form. A chemisette ala vierge of blond, and very 
full sleeves sloped to the wrist, of the same material. 
A handsome toque of black or purple velvet, sur- 
mouited by a bird of Paradise feather, and looped 
in the centre bya gold or silver band and splendid 
agraffe. The hair is parted on the forehead and ar- 
ranged in full eurls on either side of the face. Ear- 
rings, chain, buckle, and bracelets, of highly wrought 
roe (now a-la-mode, white silk stockings, and satin 

oes. 


BYRONIANA. 
MATURIN’S TRAGEDY OF MANUEL. 
Three months after date (17th March}—like the 
unnegotiable bill despondingly received by the reluc- 
tant"tailor—your despatch has arrived; containing 
the extract from Moore’s Italy and Mr. Maturin’s 


| bankrupt tragedy. It is the absurd work of a clever 


man. I think it might have done upon the stage if 
he had made Manuel (by some trickery, in a mask 
or visor) fight his own battle instead of employing 
Molineaux as his champion; and, after the defeat of 
Torrismond, have made him spare the son of his 
enemy, by some revulsion of feeling, not incompati- 
a wi th a character of extravagant and distempered 
Jemotions. But as it is, what with the Justiza, and 


Third Act of Manfred, which will at least prove that 


the ridiculous conduct of the whole dram. pers. 
for they are all as mad as Manuel, who surely must 
have had more interest with a corrupt bench than a 
distant relation and heir presumptive, somewhat sus- 
pected of homicide, ) I do not wonder at its failure. 
As a play, it is impracticable; as a poem, no great 
things. Who was the ‘‘ Greek that grappled with 
glory naked?” the Olympic wrestlers? or Alexander 
the Great, when he ran stark round the tomb of 
t’ other fellow; or the Spartan who was fined by the 
Ephori for fighting without his armour? or who? 
And as to “‘flaying off life like a garment,” helas! 
that’s in Tom ‘Thumb—see king Arthur’s soliloquy: 
“ Life’s a mere rag, not worth a prince’s wearing; 
cast it off.” 


And the stage direetions—“ Staggers among the bo- 
dies;”—the slain are too numerous, as well as the 
blackamoor knights-penitent being one too many: 
and De Zelos is such a shabby Monmouth street vil- 
lain, without any redeeming quality—Stap my vitals! 
Maturin seems to be declining into Nat. Lee. But 
let him try again; he has talent, but not much taste. 
I ’gin to fear, or to hope, that Sotheby after all is to 
be the Zschylus of the age, unless Mr. Shiel be real- 
ly worth his success. The more I see of the stage, 
the less I would wish to have any thing to do with it; 
as a proof of which, I hope you have received the 


I. wish to steer very clear of the possibility of being 
put into scenery. I sent it from Rome. 


PORSON. 


I remember to have seen Porson at Cambridge, in 
the hall of our college, and in private parties, but not 
frequently; and I never can recollect him except as 
drunk or brutal, and generally both: I mean in the 
evening, for in the hall, he dined at the Dean’s table, 
and I at the Vicemaster’s, so that I was not near him; 
and he then and there appeared sober in his demean- 
our, nor did [ ever hear of excess or outrage on his 
part in public—commons, college, or chapel; but I 
have seen him in a private party of under-graduates, 
many of them freshmen and strangers, take up a 
poker to one of them, and heard him use language 
as blackguard as his action. I have seen Sheridan 
drunk, too, with all the world;- but his intoxication 
was that of Bacchus, and Porson’s that of Silenus. 
Of all the disgusting brutes, sulky, abusive and in- 
tolerable, Porson was the most bestial, as far as the 
few times that I saw him went, which were only at 
William Bankes’s (the Nubian discover’s) rooms... I 
saw him once go away in a rage, because nobody 
knew the name of the ‘* Cobbler of Messina,” insult- 
ing their ignorance with the most vulgar terms of 
reprobation. He was tolerated in this state among 
the young men for his talents, as the Turks think a 
madman inspired, and bear with him. He used to 
recite or rather vomit pages of all languages, and 
could hiccup Greek like a Helot; and certainly Spar- 
ta never shocked her children with a grosser exhibi- 
tion than this man’s intoxication. 

I perceive in the book you sent me, a long account 
of him, which is very savage. I cannot judge, as I 
never saw him sober, except in Aal/ or combination 
room; and then I was never near enough to hear, and 
hardly to see him, Of his drunken deportment, I 
can be sure, because I saw it. 

EPITAPH. 

I have been picture-gazing this morning at the 
famous Domenichino and Guido, both of which are 
superlative. I afterwards went to the beautiful ceme- 
tery of Bologna, beyond the walls, and found, besides 
the superb burial ground, an original of a Custode, 
who reminded one of the grave digger in Hamlet. 
He has a collection of capuchins’ skulls, labelled on 
the forehead, and taking down one of them, said, 
** This was brother Desiderio Berro, who died at 
forty—one of my best friends. I begged his head of 
his brethren after his decease, and they gave it me. I 
put it in lime, and then boiled it. Here it is, teeth 
and all, in excellent preservation. He was the mer- 
riest, cleverest fellow I ever knew. Wherever he 
went he brought joy; and whenever any one was 
melancholy, the sight of him was enough to make 
him cheerful again. He walked so actively you 
might have taken him for a dancer—he joked—he 
laughed—oh ! he was sach a Frate as [ never saw be- 
fore, nor ever shall again.” 

He told me that he had himself planted all the 
cypresses in the cemetery: that he had the greatest 
attachment to them and to his dead people; that since 
1801 they had buried fifty-three thousand persons. 
In showing some older monuments, there was that of 
a Roman girl of twenty, with a bust by Bernini. She 
was a princess Barlorini, dead two centuries ago; he 
said, that on opening her grave, they had found her 
hair complete, and ‘as yellow as gold.” Some of the 
epitaphs at Ferrara pleased me more than the more 
splendid monuments at Bologna—for instance: 

‘* Martini Luigi 
Tmplora pace.” 

Lucrecia Picini 
Implora eterna quiete.” 

Can any thing be more full of pathos? Those few 
words say all that can be said or sought; the dead 
had had enough of life; all they wanted was rest; 
and this they implore! There is all the helplessness, 
and humble hope, and deathlike prayer, that ean arise 
from the grave—“ implora pace. age hope whoever 
may survive me, and shall see me putin the foreign- 
ers’ burying ground at the Lido, within the fortress 
by the Adriatic, will see those two words, and no 
more, put-over me. I trust they won’t think of 


derbuss Hall.” [am sure my bones would not rest 
in an English grave, or my clay mix with the earth 


of that country, Ibelieve the thought would drive Fy 
me mad on my deathbed, could I suppose that any of 5 
car- 


my friends would be base enough to convey m 
case back to your-soil, I would not even feed 
worms, if I could help it. 
MADAME GUICCIOLI. 
A circumstance which he himself used to mention 
as having occurred at this period will shéw how over- 


yours 


his heart. It. was his fancy, during Madame Guic- 
cioli’s absence from Bologna, to go daily to her house 
at his usual hour of visiting her, and there, causing 
her apartments to be opened, to sit turning over her 
books, and writing inthem. He would then descend 
into her garden, where he passed hours in musing; 
and it was on an occasion of this kind, as he stood 
looking, in a state of unconscious reverie, into one of 
those fountains so common in the gardens of Italy, 
that there came suddenly inte his mind such desolate 
fancies, such bodingss of the misery he might bring on 
‘her he loved, by that doom which (as he has himself 
written) ‘* makes it fatal to be loved,” that, over- 
whelmed with his own thoughts, he burst -into an 
agony of tears. 

During the same few days it was that he wrote in 
the last page of Madame Guiccioli’s copy of **Co- 
rinne” the following remarkable note: 

‘* My dearest Teressa,—I have read this book in 
your garden;—my love, you were absent, or else I 
could not have read it. It isa favourite book of yours, 
and the writer was a friend of mine. You will not 
understand these English words, and others will not 
understand them,—which is the reason I have not 
scrawled them in Italian. But you will recognisethe 
handwriting of him who passionately loved you, and 
you will divine that, overa book which was yours, he 
could only think of love. In that word, beautiful in 
all languages, but most so in yours—/Amor mio—is 
comprised my existence here and hereafter. I feel I 
exist here, and I fear that I shall exist hereafter, — 
to what purpose you will decide; my destiny rests 
with you, and you are a woman, pow Paces years of 
age, and two out of a convent. I wish that you had 
staid there, with all my heart—or, at least, that I had 
never met you in your married state. 

** But all this is too late. I love you, and you love 
me—at least, you say so, aml act as if you did so, 
which last is a great consolation in all-everts. But 
I more than love you, and cannot cease to love you. 

“Think of me, sometimes, when the Alps and the 
ocean divide us—but they never will, unless you wish 
it. Brron. 

** Bologna, August 25, 1819.” 

REFINEMENT AND MORALITY. 


You have given me a creed of metaphors and what 
not about Pulci, and manners, and going without 
clothes like our Saxon ancestors. Now, the Saxons 
did not 70 without ciothes; and, in the next place, they 
are not my ancestors, nor yours either; for mine were 
Norman, and yours, I take it, by your name, were 
Gael. And, in the next, I differ from you about the 
“refinement” which has banished the comedies of 
Congreve, Are not the comedies of Sheridan acted 
to the thinnest houses? I know (as ea-committed) that 
“The School for Scandal?’ was the worst stock-piece 
upon record. LIalso know that Congreve gave up 
writing because Mrs. Centlivre’s balderdash drove 
his comedies off. So itis not decency, but stupidity, 
that does all this: for Sheridan is as decent a writer 
as need be, and Congreve no worse than Mrs. Cent- 
livre, of whom Wilkes (the actor) said, ** not oply 
her play would be damned, but she too.” He alluded 
to ** A Bold Stroke for a Wife.” But last, and most 
to the purpose, Pulei is not an indecent writer—at 
least in his first Canto, as you will have perceived by 
this time. 

You talk of refinement:—are you all more moral? 
are you so moral? No such thing. Jknow what the 
world is in England, by my own proper experience 
of the best of it—at least of the loftiest; and I have 
deseribed it every where as it is to be found in all 
places. 

EPIGRAMS. 


So you have gotten the letter of ‘* Epigrams”—I 
am glad of it. You will not be so, for I shall send 
you more. Here is one I wrote for the endorsement 
of the ** Deed of Separation” in 1816; but the lawyers 
objected to it as superfluous. It was written as we 
were getting up the signing and sealing, *** has the 
original, 
Endorsement to the Deed of Separation in the’ April of 1816. 
A year ago you swore, fond she! . 
**'T’o love, to honour,” and so forth: 
Such was the vow you pledged to me, 
And here’s exactly what ’tis worth. 


For the anniversary of January 2, 1821, T have a 
small grateful anticipation, which, in ease of accident, 
[ add— | 
To Penelope, January 2d, 1821. 

This day, of all our days, has done 

The worst for me and you; 
"Tis just six years since we were ove, 

And five since we were two. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


THE BALL TO MR. VAUGHAN. 
We noticed in our last the entertainment given to 
Mr. Vaughan, the British Minister, who is about 
to leave our country to return to his home. The 
incidents of the evening were of the most 


‘*pickling, and bringing me home to Clod or Biun- | 


tifyi 
nature. Amongst them nothing was 


powering, at times, was the rush of melancholy over | 
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ANECDOTES AND BON-MOTS OF THE PRINCE, 


VYHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


— 


— 


e frankness and felicity of the brief address 
~~ Vaughan, in which he acknowledged the 
kindness of a toast given in honour of him as the 
guest of the Company. Having heard it attentively, 
we venture to offer the following as a substantial re- 


t of it: : 
vel einonnelt of the very flattering terms in which 


the Mayorof Washington has preposed to you to 
drink my health; and 1 rise to offer my most heart- 
felt thanks to the members of Congress, and to the 
citizens of Washington, who have been pleased, this 
night, to give me a $ lendid and cordial manifesta- 
tion of their regard. Lam indeed fortunate in having 
conciliated their good opinion and won their esteem, 
while faithfully discharging my duties as His Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Minister. 

«J think that I read in the cheering countenances 
before me, that generous spirit of conciliation which 
obliterates ‘all recollection of ancient animosites. 
God grant that the friendship and union between the 
United States and Great Britain, may be as indisso- 
luble astheir mutual interests can make it, and as af- 
fectionate as it ought to be, between Nations, kin- 
dred in origin, in language, in free and wise institu- 
tions of Government. 

“The characteristic of our kindred Nations, is an 
irresistible spirit of enterprise and industry —the re- 
sult, the happiness, and prosperity of the People, 
strikingly manifest throughout this country. May 
such a result be the inseparable companion of the 
English language wherever it may be spoken, In the 
most remote regions in which, over a large portion 
of the world, it may be known. 

‘It is with pain and regret that I find that my 
health requires a seperation from you. From first 
to last, [have universally met with cordiality and 
kindness in my intercourse with the Government, and 
with every class of society. Be assured, that whcre- 
ever I may go, I shall carry with me a fond andindel- 
ible recollection of your kindness.” f 

Being called upon in turn for a toast, Mr. Vaughan 
gave ‘*The Ladies,” apologizing for doing so, 
when he had chosen to pass his life in ‘‘ single 
wretchedness,” and had never tasted wedded bliss, 
so well described, by a poet but little known, as 


<¢ Of one kind heart to be the slave and lord, 
‘¢'To bless and to be blessed, to adore and be ador- 


ei. ”? 


The toast, we need not add, was drank with the 
ereatest demonstrations of loyalty to the sentiment. 
The Music which followed the Toast (Come haste 
to the wedding!) was not unhappily chosen. 


FOX, SHERIDAN, &c. 
From Croly’s Life and Times of George IV. ’ 


The prince’s table afforded the display of men too 
independent by both their place in society, and their 
consciousness of intellectual power, to feel them- 
selves emburrassed by the presence of superior rank. 
Hare, Jekyll, Fitzpatrick, Erskine, with the great 
parliamentary leaders, were constant guests, and the 
round was varied by the introduction of celebrated 
foreigners, and other ea capable of adding to 
the interest of the circle. | 

Hare, ‘‘ the Hare and many friends,”’ as he was 
called by the clever Duchess of Gordon, in allusion. 
to Gay’s fable and his own universal favouritism, was 
then at the head of conversational fame. Like John- 
son’s objection to Topham Beanclerk—*¢ Sir, a man 
cannot dine with him and preserve his self-applause; 
sir, no man who gives a dinner should so overwhelm 
his guests.”*—Hare’s chief fault was said to be his 
superabundant pleasantry; a talent which suffered 
his friends or enemies to eseape, 
which had the ae fortune of being pointed without 
ceasing to be playful. a 

Some of the sayings of the circle are still remem- 
bered. But if they are given here in the miscella- 
neous and accidental order of their transpiring in the 
chances of society, itis by no means Wibout a suffi- 
cient feeling, that the repetition of a bon-mot can sel- 
dom give more than a proof of the fading nature of 

leasantry. ‘The occasion is all. ; i 

The merit of Hare’s jeux-d’esprit was their readi- 
ness and their oddity. Fox, after the fall of the co- 
alition, coming to dinner at the Pavilion just as he 
had returned from London, and apologizing for ap- 
pearing in his dishadille aud without powder: 

Qh,” said Hare, make no apology our great 
- are discharged, and now we all do without pow- 

2? 


Fox was more celebrated for fulness of conver- 
sation, for the outpouring of an abundant mind, 
than for piquancy of phrase. His animation was 
unequal, hae there were periods when a stranger 
might have’ pronounced him even taciturn. But 
those times were generally brief; a sudden influx of 
ideas would seem to fertilize his mind, and he then 
overbore every thing by the richness and variety of 
his conceptions. Yet the chief remembrances of 
Fox in private society are some little poems thrown 
off with the carelessness of the moment, and deriv- 
ing their principle value from his name. ; 

he Duchess of Devonshire applied to him for a 
charade. ‘‘On what subject?” said Fox. ‘The 
happiest of all subjects—myself,” was the laughing 
reply. Fox took his pencil, and on the back of a 
letter wrote the lines so often made the property of 
wits and lovers in distress: 


My first is myself in.a very short word, 


His lines on the Rose are pretty and pathetic:— 


The rose, the sweetly blooming rose, 
Ere from the tree ’tis torn, 

Is like the charm which beauty shows 
In life’s exulting morn. | 


But ah, how soon its sweets are gone, 
The rose-bud withering lies, 

So, long ere life’s pale eve comes on, 
The ilower of beauty dies. 


But since the fairest heaven e’er made 
Soon withering we shall find, 
Be thine, sweet girl, what ne’er shall fade, 


The beauties of the mind. 


The Lewes races were thinly attended, in conse- 
quence of a rainy day. ‘The prince and a few persons 
of rank were there, and underwent a drenching. On 
their return, some observation was made on the small 
number of noblemen on the eourse. ‘*1 beg pardon,” 
said the prince; ‘‘I think I saw a very handsome 
sprinkling of the nobility.” 

The conversation turning on some new eccentri- 
city of Lord George Gordon, his unfitness for a mob 
leader was instanced in his suffering the rioters of 
1789 to break open the gin-shops, and, in particular, 
to intoxicate themselves by the plunder of Langdale’s 
great distillery, in Holborn. ‘* But why did not 
Langdale defend his property?” was the question. 
** He had not the means,” was the answer. ‘** Not 
the means of defence?” said the prince; “ask Angelo: 
he, a brewer, a fellow all his life long at cart and 
tierce.” 

Erskine’s well-known habit of talking of himself, 
often brought the jest of the table against him. He 
was once panegyrizing his own humanity: ‘* There,” 
said he, ‘*for instance is my dog; I wish it te be hap- 
py in this life, I wish it to be happy in the other. 
Like the Indian, I wish that wherever I may go my 
faithful dog shall bear me company.” ‘* And a con- 
foundedly unlucky dog would he be,” murmured 
Jekyll. 


Fox’s negligence of his fortune had induced his 
friends to find out a wife for him among the great 
heiresses. Miss Pulteney, afterward Countess of 
Bath, was fixed upon; and Fox, though probably 
without any peculiar inclination to the match, paid 
his court for a while. A seat was frequently left him 
beside the lady, and he made his attentions rather 
conspicuous during Hastings’ trial. Some one ob- 
served to Hare the odd contrast between Fox’s singu- 
larly dark complexion, and Miss Pulteney’s pale tace 
and light hair. ‘*What a strange sort of children 
they will make,” was the observation. ‘* Why, duns, 
to be sure,” replied Hare; ‘* cream-coloured bodies, 
with black manes and tails,” 


One evening at Devonshire House, some remark 
diappening to be made on the skill of the French in 
emblems, the Duchess playfully said, ** that it would 
be impossible to find an emblem for her.” Several 
attempts were made with various sugcess, The 
Duchess still declared herself dissagished. At length 
Fox took a cluster of grapes and presented it to her, 
with the motto, ‘‘Je plais jusqu’ a livresse;” his 
superiority was acknowledged by acclamation. 

A high official personage, since dead, notorious 
for his parsimony, and peculiarly for his reluctance 
to contribute to charitable institutions, was seen at a 
charity sermon for some school, in which Fox and 
Sheridan were accidentally interested. How far the 
sermon had acted on this noble person’s liberality 
became a question over the table. ‘*1 think he gave 
his pound,” said Sheridan, ** Impossible,” said Fox, 
‘the rack could not have foreed such a sum from him; 
or, he must think that he is goiyg to die.” ** Pob,”’ 
was Sheridan’s reply, “ the sum is not much; even 
Judas threw away twice the money.” ‘‘ Yes,” re- 
turned Fox; ‘*but how long was it before he was 
hanged?” 

On the king’s opening the session of Parliament, 
the prince had gone in state in a military uniform 
with diamond epaulettes. At dinner Doyle came in 
late, and, to the prince’s inquiry whether he had seen 
the procession? answered, that “he had been among 
the mob, who prodigiously admired his royal high- 
ness’s equipage.” ** And did they say nothing else?” 
asked the prince, who was at this time a good deal 
talked of, trom hisencumbrances. ‘‘ Yes. Qne fel- 
low, looking at your epaulette, said, ‘Tom, what an 
amazing fine thing the prince has got on his shoul- 
ders!” * Ay,’ answered the other, ‘ fine enough, and 
fine as it is it will soon be on our shoulders.’”? The 
prince paused a moment, then looked Doyle in the 
face; and laughing, said, ‘* Ah! I know where that 
hit came from, you rogue; that could be nobody’s but 
yours. Come, take some wine.” 

St. Leger, a showy Irishman, coming to London, 
and being extensively known from his connexions 
and manners, had availed himself of the hospitalities 
of whig and tory alike; and his first dinner at the 

Pavilion was laughingly taken to task for his indis- 
criminate taste for the Burgundy of both sides. 

The Irishman defended himself gallantly, and said, 
that he saw no difference of principle in beauty or 
Burgundy; but that, ‘love or drink where he would 
he would always adhere to his political friends. ” 

**St. Leger is quite right,” said the prince; ‘* he 
promises like the prospectus of a newspaper,—‘ open 
to all parties, but influenced by none.’ ” 

Horne Tooke was committed to prison on a cha 
of treason, which he bore so loftily, that he was said 
to have an intention of establishing regular club din- 
ners in the jail. 

** The parson had better give a masquerade, and 


My second’s a playthin 
And you are the third. . {Ipot. } 


appear as ‘‘ No; aeoncert 


tthen,” said the old man, with the freedom of former 


is the thing,” said the prince: ‘* Newgate is a capital 
place for a ketch club.” 

At a later period, one of the newspapers quoted a 
speech of Sir Joseph Yorke, who, in his usual good- 
humoured style, said, at some public dinner, * that, 
for his part, in such society, he knew no difference of 
polities or seasons. And that a coal fire, champaigne, 
and good company might turn winter into summer 
at any day of the year. 

**Shakspeare and Sir Joseph Yorke agree,” said 
the prince: 

‘** Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by the Son of Yorke.” 

In Cyril Jackson’s visits to Brighton, the conver- 
sation frequently turned on points of literature. On 
one occasion the prince quoted a phrase frum Homer. 
Jackson doubted, the prince persisted. ‘* Well, 


preceptorship, ‘‘if that be the line, you have got it 
by heart to puzzle me: you have parroted it.” ‘+ Let 
the Homer be bought,” said the prince, ‘‘and now 
see if I have parroted it.”” The book was bought, and 
he repeated half the page from memory. Jackson 
was delighted. ‘* Ah!” said he, ‘‘I knew that you 
would bea scholar; and it was I who made you one.” 

If English punning be a proscribed species of wit; 
though it bears, in fact, much more the character of 
the **chartered libertine, every where reprobated, 
and every where received; yet classical puns take 
rank in all Jands and languages, Burke’s pun on the 
divine right of kings and toastmasters—the jure de- 
vino—perhaps stands at the head of its class. But in 
an argument with Jackson, the prince jestingly con- 
tended that trial by jury was as old as the time of Ju- 
lius Cesar; and even that Cesar died by it. He quoted 
Sentonius: Jue cxsus videwr.” 


EXTRACTS 

From late English papers received at this office. 

Ludicrous Occurrence.—The following ludicrous 
occurrence took place a short time ago, in a house 
situated in the north quarter of Glasgow. The lov- 
ing spouse of a poor old man lately “ shuffled off this 
mortal coil”—but as some of his charitable neigh- 
bours did not exactly see how it was possible that he 
could procure the necessary supply of spirituals fa- 
shionable on such occasions, they very generously 
provided him with a sufficient quantity. Every thing 
went on decorously enough ull the funeral day; 
when, as one o’clock approached, the hour fixed for 
the solemn ceremony, various individuals respecta- 
bly attired in “ sable weeds,” made their appear- 
ance; but knowing the poverty of their host, it was 
unanimously resolved among a number, that they 
should wait without, being anxious to put the sor- 
rowing widower to as litde expense as possible. 
Two o’clock however arrived, but still no appear- 
ance of removing the corpse was manifested; and, 
at length the patience of those outside became so 
completely exhausted, that it was agreed a deputa- 
tion should visit the ‘* house of mourning,” in or- 
der that it might be ascertained when the procession 
would set out with its doleful charge. ‘The surprise 
of this party may be guessed, when, on entering, 
they discovered a table in the middle of the.fioor, on 
which stood two or three empty bottles, and which 
was surrounded by about half-a-dozen drouthy per- 
sonages, with the aged widower at the head, each 
more tipsy than another, and one of them in vain at- 
tempting to grapple with the cork of another bottle 
which yet remained untouched, On the deputation 
announcing the object of their visit, the gude man 
appeared somewhat puzzled; but, mustering energy 
enough to rise from his chair, and seizing hold of 
the table to preserve his equilibrium, he replied, 
“ Ge-n-tle-inen (a stagger,) ther’ll be—(hiceup)— 
nae fun’ral the-day: gang awa h-hame, an’ c-come 
b-back th-the Whether he in- 
tended to have proceeded further is not known; for 
here, losing his balance, the table, with its spirit- 
stirring burden, was capsized in a twinkling, to the 
consternation of the tippling congress; and during 
the hubbub which ensued, the deputation left the’ 
house in a state of surprise, transcendantly indeseri- 
bable, and with countenances bearing a striking affi- 
nity to # rope-walk in length, It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that such conduct on the part of the Bac- 
chanalian sorrowers within, was considered quite un- 
bearable by the sable mourners without, sothe lat- 
ter deserted the bier, leaving the foolish widower, 
with his trusty companions, to manage funeral mat-. 
ters as they best could.— Glasgow Courier. 

Sports, Pastimes, and Peculiarities of Nations. 

The following interesting works will be found 
pecularly valuable for literary presents at this season | 
of the year: 1. ‘* The Romance of the History of 
Franee,” by Leitch Ritchie, exhibiting, in tales of 
romantie interest, the manners and customs of every 
age from the time of Charlemagne to Louis XIV. 
inclusive, with a complete History of France to the 
deposition of Charles X. in three vols.—2. “* The 
Romance of the History of England,” by H, Neele, 
fourth edition, with plates, three vols. price 18s. 
‘*‘ Mr. Neele’s tales are valuable illustrations of Eng- 
lish manners.” — Times. 5. ‘*Conversations on Iiitel- 
lectual Philosophy,” or a familiarexplanation of the 
nature and operauons of the human mind, two vols. 
‘* Yo the young these conversations are invaluable.” 
—Literary, Gazetier 4. “ The art of Dancing,” by 
C. Blasis, comprising its theory and practice, and 
history of its rise and progress in every nation from 
the earliest ages, in one vol. with numerous plates, 
price 14s. ‘‘From this book it is not too much to 
expect a marked influence on our character as an ac- 


De 1 Orme, by the author of Darnley.—This no- 
vel continues its career of popularity. A work like 
the present one, in the days of Richardson or Field. 
ing, would have made the wits and arbiters of taste 
say of our known author, as Pope said of Johnson’s 
Pharaphrase of Juvenal, ‘‘whoever he is, he will not 
remain unknown long.” The story is admirably fil- 
led up by a succession of adventures and scenes of 
almost every description. De L’Orme’s interviews 
with de Retz, and his residence with the Countess de 
Soissons at Paris—his gaining the prisoners in the 
Bastiie to the cause of the Count—and his desperate 
adventure in penetrating the den of outlaws and des- 
peradoes, who formed an exclusive society and army 
among themselves, under an elected chief whom 
they called the King of the Huns—are all powerfully 
and dramatically conceived. 

Alexander’s Travels tothe Seat of War in the 
East.—The author of these volumes has given the 
only exact account extant of the preseat condition of 
the Russian Military power and resources, which 
will be read with the greater interest on account of 
the struggle now going on in Poland. Capt. Alex- 
ander had unwonted facilities for observation during 
the late Russian Campaign in Turkey, and indeed, 
was honoured by several private interviews with the 
Emperor Nicholas. 

_ The Gospel in India.—M. Dubois, a French Mis- 
sionary in India, gives the following curious anec- 
dote, in a work published a short time since at Pa- 
ris, illustrative of the ignorance of the Indians res- 
pecting the Gospel:—*‘Being,” says this gentleman, 
‘* in a neighbouring village (his letter is dated from 
Bombay,) three or four months ago, I reeeived a 
visit from some Christians who lived in a village 
called Yalariou, in the district of Bellary, where 
sat or forty Telinga christians resided. After the 
usual compliments of salutation had passed between 
us, one of them took a book out of a little bag, and 
placed it atmy feet. On opening it, I saw that it 
was a translation into the Telinga dialect of the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew; and, after I had asked some 
questions, the person who had given me the book re- 
lated the following curious story:—Some months 
ago, said he, twochristians belonging to our village, 
went upon business to Bellary, and learning that a 
gourou, or European Missionary (he was a Protes- . 
tant Minister,) was sojourning 4 te they paid him 
a visit. He reeeived them very politely, and, after 
a long conversation, principally on matters. of reli-+ 
gion, he presenjed them with the book in question, 
earnestly recommending them to read a chapter of it 
every Sunday in the church, before the assembled 
congregation. As there were not amongst us more 
than five or six persons who knew how to read, on 
their return from Bellary they sought out these per- 
sons, and gave them the volume to interpret. ‘The 
readers met together in order to peruse it, and to dis- 
cover of what it treated, but they were unable to un- 
derstand the meaning of even a single chapter. In 
their embarrassment they solicited assistance from . 
some Pagans who lived in the same village, and who 
knew how to read, but none of them could compre- 
hend the mysterious book. The people at length 
began to think that the gorgou stranger had sent it 
only for the purpose of mocking them, and, under 
this persuasion, some were for throwing it into the 
fire: but the majority being anxious to learn the sub- 
ject of the book at least, applied to an astrologer who 
lived in the neighbourhood, and who, after running 
over one or two pages in their presence, told them 
that it. was apparently an interesting work, but that 
it was written ina style so negligent, so incoherent 
and obscure, that it would take him some days in or- 
der to make himself master of its contents. He then 
sent them away, telling them the time at which they 
were toreturn. Whenthe christians saw him again 
the astrologer gave them an answer to this effect: I 
have read from the beginning to the end, the book 
which you put irito my hands. I have read it with 
attention, and I can inform you, that it is neither 
more nor less than a treatise on magic! It is com- 
posed in a loose and often in an obscure style, alto 
gether unintelligible to soudras (the. uninitiated), 
as usually is the case with writings which treat of the 
occalt and mischievous sciences. The astrologer 
concluded with strenuously recommending them to 
destroy the book, assuring them that it was a hei- 
nous sin to keep in their possession 80 pernicious a 
work.” 

French Patriotism.—Among the numerous traits 
of patriotism which are said to have occurred during 
the late French revolution, is the following:—A Dr. 
Palaprot was passing through the Rue St. Honore, 
where a wretched looking man, of fifty years of age, 
who was tottering along with a musket and bloody 
sword, felldown beside him. He had but one old 
shoe on his feet, and his tattered clothes and soiled 
coarse linen marked him as a to the most 
indigent elasss of the community. Dr. Palaprot sup- 
posed at first that he fell from intoxication, but on 
examination he discovered it was from pain and ina- 
nition; a musket ball had passed through his arm, 
and he had fought all day without the smallest re- 
freshment. The Doctor dressed his wound with a 
handkerchief, which a passing lady gave him for the 
purpose, procured him a drink of water, and then 
drew some money from his pocket, which he offered 
him to buy bread. Ail the indignant feelings of the 
wounded and fainting mechanic were roused at the 
insult. ‘De argent, a moi, a moi!” said he fierce- 
ly, and had nearly sacrificed his benefactor to his re- 
sentment at supposing him capable of such debase- 
ment as accepting money On such a day. He could 


- 


- 


complished nation. ”— Court Journal. 


only be prevailed on to receive a little bread and wa+ 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. © 


ter, and when refreshed, proceeded to his post with- 
out even giving his name, ; j 

Gold.—Dr. Proms, in his ‘‘History of Chemis- 
try,” endeavours to trace the discovery of gold to the 
remotest period of history. He says—‘*There can be 
no doubt that gold, which is generally found in the 
earth in its native state, was more abundant on the 
surface and the beds of rivers in the early periods of 
society than it is at present; this is obvious from the 
account which Pliny gives of the numerous places in 
Asia and Greece,and other European countries where 
gold was found in his time. The Greeks, from their 
national vanity, laid claim te the discovery of this 
precious metal, many centuries after it had been in 
common use among the Chaldeans and Egyptians. — 
Silver and copper appear to have been known also 
at periods long anterior to authentic history.” 

An English Commercial T'rraveller.—On the eve- 
ning of Monda last, a dashing, young, well-dressed 
fellow, entered the head Inn at Musselburgh, and 
politely intimated thathe was a commercial traveller, 
and intended to stop for afew days. He was, to all 
appearance, fit to rank first among the brightest, 
most independent, liberal, and hearty class of man- 
kind. In the travellers’ room he kept the toddy in 
constant circulation; he treated all who entered; he 
spurned with the warmest indignation all idea of di- 
viding the reckoning; he was able and resolved to 

y all; and ever and anon his ow! song and queer 
joke set the audience round the tableinaroar. He 
ostentatiously wrote and addressed letters to preten- 
ded merchants in different towns in England, and ab- 
solutely requested the landlord to procure a man 
to ride to Edinba h to bring him newspapers of the 
day. ‘The time flew by wi’ sangs and clatter,” and 
after partaking of a hearty supper, the ‘‘ traveller” 
retired to his bed-room. The landlord, about four 
weeks ago, was visited by a “ traveller” little to his 
profit, and he was resolved to make sure work on this 
oceasion. He drew out his bill and ordered his 
waiter to go and demand a settlement. With the 
candle in one hand and the account in the other, Mr. 
Supple entered, and just such a man ‘‘ drew Priam’s 
curtains in the dead of night.” Rabelais has re- 
corded that the adjustment of the reckoning is the 
most sorrowful quarter of an hour in a man’s.life, 
and so it proved on the ent occasion. The as- 
tounded ‘‘ gallant gay” declared that he never was 
so grievously insulted.—What! Ais honour question- 
ed! ‘*Fierce as ten furies” he sprung out of bed, 
dressed, declared that he would not remain another 
minute in the house, took the stair at three steps, and 
bounded off with the speed of an antelope, He was 
peamptly followed, brought back, and on being 
searched, only one shilling was found upon him, 


which had been tabled by a man who scorned to be | 


treated by a stranger. He alternately bullied, pro- 
mised, begged, and prayed, but the landlord was in- 
exorable; he caused him to be secured, and he now 
awaits the award deserved by such gross imposition. 
— Scotsman. 

Mighland English.—In the reign of Charles I. of 
England, it was customary for the north countr 
raerchants to barter their goods, generally fish, wit 
their richer neighbours of the South. Two Highland 
Bailies, merchants, came to Edinburg with a quan- 
tity of speldings to exchange for stockings, cloth, 
&e. Sandy, one of them, on arriving at the sh 
where they expected to exchange goods, said to Do- 
nald, the other, ‘‘You, Tonal, can be spok it in gooder 
English, and mack youa good sickar pargain.” After 
the usual compliments were paid, Donald asked the 
merchant, ‘‘Gen ye please, Sir, will you bought for 
bought?”—** Hout, Tonal, man,” replied Sandy; 
*‘me be thought you be spokit the gooder English; 
she means will you buy for buy!” —Scotsman. 

A rather remarkable sight was witnessed one morn- 
ing last week by the passengers in one of the steam- 
boats to Kirkealdy. When about half a mile from. 
the harbour, the boat, as is supposed, passed through 
a shoal of herrings, myriads of which, frightened 


we suppose at the noise of the paddles, rose to the | 


surface, and leapt to a great height out of their ele- 
ment.—Edixburgh Observer. 
Reasons for the suppression of Knowledge.—A 
Fable; by Thaddeus Bulgarin, editor of the Sever- 
naya Ptchela (Northern Bee) of St. Petersburgh.— 


For what end do you set a-going academies and 


schools, and disseminate the sciences?” said the Vi- 
zier Moozafer to the Caliph Haroun al Raschid. “Do 

ou not think that the people, when once they are 
instructed, will more easily < the better of you?” 
Certainly,” replied the iph; ‘the instructed 
perrie will be better able to judge of the justice of 
my laws and the purity of my intentions.” * But will 
they pay the taxes better?”—<« Certainly; they will 


. find more means in their enlightened state to acquire 


riches, and will, besides, ee that I do not 
ask more than what is absolutely necessary.” “Will 
they fight your battles?”—** Much better, when they 
comprehend that the happiness of every family de- 
nt upon the welfare and glory of their country: 
and, besides, they will fight more successfully under 
the guidance of able commanders.” ‘* But will not 
your wise men—your philosophers—think of med- 
(ling in the affairs of Government? Will they not 
venture to potice the errors of your administration?” 
—*‘ Let them seek for them, find them, and tell me 
of them, I will then be upon my guard in the future, 
and govern them all the better.” ‘‘How! would 
you—ob, light of the world!—allow these wiscacres 
to out boldly every thing which may come into 
their heads?”—<‘if I did not, they could not enlight- 
en us.” ‘* But cannot the wisest man fall into mis- 
takes? May they not set up error for truth?” ‘‘ One 


and left the room. 


will fall into a mistake and another will perceive it 
and correct it.”.** My Lord! I must at last warn you | 
of the consequences of all this. As soon as your/A flood to drown our sense of sin; 

ple are instructed, some daring spirits will ven- 
ture’to criticise the proceedings of your servants, and 
ef those who enjoy your confidence; and, withal, of 
me, myself!”—*‘I understand you,” said the Caliph, 


Though small the fount where they begin 
They form—tis thought in many 


But oh! Love’s ark still floats upon it. 


Then give me tears—oh! hide not one; 
The best affections are but flowers, 
‘That faint beneath the fervid sun, 
And languish once a day for showers, > 


Yet peril lurksin every gem— 


SELECT POETRY. 


For tears are worse than swords in slaughter; 
And man is still subdued by them, 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 


dicious papers, and who hears of it more. 
It is too good to die. 


will write more and republish it in a volume:— 


HYMN. 
The Sun 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations. ~ MILTON. 


Gloom, deeper gloom! as on that awful day 
When the archangel, ’mid the tempest’s roar, 
Shall roll like molten glass the sky away, 
And swear by Heaven that time shall be no more! 


O Thou! that far beyond that starry sky, 
Omniscient and invisible—alone— 

Thy. glances through eternity, 
Sittest in glory on thy jasper throne; 

Thou that created all, and canst command; 
Thou that the depttis of night and chaos broke; 

That heav’st, as rain drops, oceans in thy hand; 


smoke; 


Monarch of monarchs! whose unbounded power 
Extendeth far beyond our finite thought, 
Who in a twinkling, ean in wrath devour 


Hearken to us! although ungrateful we, 
Like prodigals, have wandered far astray; 

Have in our pride of heart forgotten Thee— 
Forgotten virtue’s everlasting way! 

Because from out his eastern chambers starts, 
With quenchless light and unabated force, 

The red-haired giant—whose proud looks are darts 
Of living fire—rejoicing in his course,— 


Because the pale-eyed moon, with silver smile, 
Walks forth in beauty through the evening dim, 
Shorn of her beams, with fainter light the while, 
That round her path the constellations swim,— 


veil, 
And o’er our slumbers shed their crystal beams, 
; As soft as Beauty’s eye at Sorrow’s tale— 


Because with regular pulse the ocean throbs, 
Covering and leaving wastes of yellow sand,— 
Because stern Winter yields, with tears and sobs, © 

To green-robed Spring the sceptre of the land,— 


Because thou giv’st us from thy liberal hand 
Raiment, and food, and friends, and health—and 
all 
We ask or can enjoy—our hearts expand, 
And into pride and foul rebellion fall! 


Forgive us! oh, forgive us! Father, hear 
Thy children in this hour! with faces prone, 
And bosoms throbbing with adoubiful fear, 
And folded hands, we bow before thy throne! 


Light breaks upon the solitary sky, 
And from its sullen breast, like phantom ships, 
Silence and Twilight sail inaudibly— 
The muffled orb moves from its ** dim eclipse!” 


And now his wanand ghastly splendours rain 
Upon the broken clouds in many a fold 
Around, like pillars of a ruined Fane, 
Earthquaked by Time, in awful wildness rolled! - 


Glad nature triumphs now! the golden sun 
Leaps from his pall, and o’er the smiling earth 

Reviving lustre scatters;—hearts are done _ 
With pallid fear, and filled with sacred mirth! 


Yet let not unobserved and unimproved 
This hour of solemn warning pass us by, 
Flee, and from memory ever be removed, 
Like the thin clouds that paint an April sky:— 
But, graven on the heart, oh! may it bring j 
High thoughts and pure to guard us on our way, 
Till all the murky shades that round us spring, 
Sleep in the light of an eternal day. 


February 12, 1831. 
A MOORISH MELODY. 


Oh! give me not unmeaning smiles, 
Though worldly clouds may fly before them; 
But let me see the sweet blue isles 


Of radiant eyes when tears wash o’er them. 


A. A. L. 


How much excellent poetry now-a-days goes by un- 
marked-—thrown away on periodicals. Fifty, twen- 
ty, ten years ago, a single smart effusion distinguish- 
ed the author at once. Nothing was written that had 
not its full award of notice and desert—at least of 
criticism. Now, poetry, fugitive poetry, is as quiet- 
ly handed over to a certain river, as an advertise- 
ment, or a bill of the play.. We feel uncomfortably, 
sometimes, at publishing a good thing sent to us.— 
It is copied for a fortnight, perhaps, in one or two ju- 
Here is 
a hymn, now—a bold, clear, massy hymn—full of 
force, and majesty, and grace, written on the Eclipse. 
t is too fine to be thrown up- 
on such a raft on the stream, as a modern Magazine. 
We publish it, nevertheless, and we trust the author 


That touchest mountains and their summits 


The worlds that in a twinkling thou hast wrought; 


Because the stars look down through night’s dim 


While the dim past is peopled with our dreams,— 


As humming-birds are shot with water! B. 


THOU DEEM’ST ME FALSE, 


Thou deem’st me false!—Well, be it so, 
*T were vain and useless to repine;— 
Thou deem’st me false,—and Heaven forbid 
That I should blame one thought of thine! 
Thou deem’st me false,—that now is stilled, 
The passion raging in my breast;— 
Well, be it so,—if in thine own, 
My memory hath sunk to rest. 


I would not wake again the thought 
That once, perhaps, ’twas bliss to cherish: 
’*Tis gone—my hopes go with them too, 
But they are left to perish! 
Thou deem’st me false! —No words of mine 
The thought shall ever undeceive; 
I will not cause thee to repine, 
I will not make thee grieve! 
Live on, live on, and still believe 
Me false, inconstant, as you will, 
You deem me fated to deceive, 
Live on, live on, and think so still! 
The memory of my love will pass 
Like,a bird in the air; 
Or fleet as the sands in the glass, 
And not a trace be there. | 
‘Thus on thy heart 
The thought of me may live but with a breath,— 
Soon, soon to fade in the eternal death, 
And thus depart. 


And thou again wilt join the throng, 
That float round pleasure’s shrine; 

And raise the oe and festive song, 
And not a care be thine. 

Thy cup shall be filled with the nectar of love, 
| Which shall sparklingly flow to the brim, 
And its spirit be like the light wings of a dove, 

And purity dwell therein. 


But if, in after years, 
Memory should awaken 
Tears from him thou hast forsaken, 
Let this reflection cheer thy’heart, 
ane lend, 
at till life’s springs de 
He is thy friend! ait 


And memory shall hallow the thoughts of that hour, 
And scenes of tht past, again bring; 

Whilst rapture shall cull for thee many a flower, 
And round thee their incense-breath fling; 

For joy shall be called e’en from that retrospection, 
A pleasure may spring e’en from pain, 

‘Though the heart thatwill rise in thy fond recollec- 

tion, 
Muay never throb for thee again! 


THE WORLD’S MASQUE. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


am not old—TI am not old”— 
was thus heard one say, 
** And there’s a spirit in my heart 
That keeps old age away;— 
*Tis love—that like an Angel, guards 
Life’s fountain from decay. 


1 muse upon my fellow-men— 
To me they are a book, 
And oft my faney rightly spells 
‘Their thoughts—by word and look: 
Ay, many a proud and weary wight 
That searching ill would brook. 


For this, I seek the haunts of mirth, 
And those that mirth haunts least; 
None fear me—for they deem’ me one 

With whom life’s love hath ceased; 
They slip their visors, and I see 
The spectre at the feast? 


When others praise the lute and song, 
The singer and his spell, 
I gaze upon each listener’s face 
‘That can deep histories tell, 
Seeking the one, for whom, alas! 
The singer sang so well. 


I follow in the track of fame, 
The path her crowned ones tread, 

Others behold their glittering eyes, 
But I their brows instead— 

And the momentary look that asks 
For rest—is with the dead! 


And when I see a placid face 
That speaks the heart asleep, 
While others on its beauty dwell, 

I—turn aside and weep; 
For all that, ere a year be past, 

May there plough furrows deep. 
The man—the man of guile and care, 
Whose heart hath long been dry: 

A fountain whence no waters flow, 


But weeds instead wave high; 


Others may hear his courtly wit. 
I—but his smothered sigh! 


Oh, fellow-men! how often grief 
Is on me for your sakes! 
And yet I would not love ye less, — 
_ For the sorrow that love wakes 
Makes my heart prayerful for ye all, 
And happy while it aches!” 


MARRIED, 
On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Wm. H. Fur. 
ness, Mr. Epmuxp to Miss Saran §, 
PaRrkER, all of this city. 
At New York, on Monday morning, 28th Feb. by 
the Rev. Elihu W. Baldwin, H. P. 1. Woon, of the 


of Thomas P. Walworth, of New York. 
On Wednesday evening, the 2d inst. by the Rey. 


Gloucester. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Wm. M, En- 
gles, J. Si: Warerman, to Marr L. Woopwanp, 
daughter of Mr. Charles Woodward. 

On Tuesday evening, 22d February, by the Rey. 
Frederick Plummer, Mr. Townsenv D. 


all of this city. 


On Sunday evening, Feb. 27th, by the Rev. Joseph 
Russlin, Mr. Asner Peacock, to Miss SUSANNA, 


ern Liberties, 

On Friday, the 25th ult. by Britton Evans, Esq. 
Mr. Cuartexs ZEtL, of the district of Spring Garden, 
to Mis Ann Lepanr, of this city. 

On Tuesday the Rhy. M. Force, Mr. 


James Deat, to Miss Mary ANN Butter, both of 
the Northern Liberties. 


DIED; 

On Tuesday afternoon, at 4 o’clock, Mrs. Banpana 
“HanseExr, relict of Jacob Hansell, aged 87 years. 

On 2d inst’ Mrs. Garss, aged 67 years, 

On Wednesday, the 2d instant, Mrs. Exizapera 
Ress, wife of Charles Bard Reess, and daughter of 
Peter Grim, in the 21st year of her age. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Tuomas Cook, in the 35th 
year of his age. 

Lately, in Bensalem township, Bucks county, Dr. 
BEnezet, aged about 35 years. 

Suddenly, on Sunday, 27th ult. in the 24th year of 
her age, Mrs. Caraarine Hirencock. 

On Sunday morning, 6th inst. Mr. Wm. Dick, in 
the 53d year of his age. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 
_ New Hampshire.—Lucian Harper, P. M., Derry, Rock- 
ingham county. 
ermont.—.J. P. Fairbanks, P M., St. Johnsbury. G. 
W. Furber, P. M., Corners, Weatherfield. Georze B. 
Manser, Williston, Chittenden co. 
Massachusetts.—R. P. & C. Williams, Boston. §. B. 
Smith, New Brunswick. S. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport. 
Connecticut.—John Russcll, Hartford. Editor of the 
Sentinel, Middictown. John C. Ambler, Bethlehem. 4 
New York.—Mr. Stoddart, No. 6, Courtland street, 
NV. York. C. T. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B, Skerman, 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 


‘| Pierce, P. M., Troy. A.S. Green, Waterstown. Samuel 


Phillips, Sag Harbour. D.C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Har- 
ris, Ballstown. Abratam Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 
Nathaniel Carpenter, Weudon, Monroe co. 

New Jersey.—Joseph Justice, Trenton. Stephen Congar, 
Newark. 

Pennsylvania.— Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. A. J. Jones, 
Harrisburg. D. Longnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp- 
hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty. Thomas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph 8. Large, 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P. M., 
Cambria. R, W. Middleton, Editor of the Star, Gettysburg. 

Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 

Maryland,—Jokn H. Naf, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick co. J. P. Bell, Port Tobacco, 
Charles co. 

Virginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Culpepper. W. 
Robinson, Fincastle. 


ville, Pocahontus co. 
District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 
North Carolina.—E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. 
M‘ Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladencounty. Walker Anderson, 
Hillsboro’. 
South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Du- 
reya, Charleston. ~ 
Georgia.—John C. Ferrill. Jacksonborough 


Marchester. 


Worthington. L. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. Mi- 
chael N. Ammen, Georgetown. John Wright, Scipio, Se- 
necaco. James Wells, P. M., Sidney, Shelby co. Edson B. 
Olds, Circleville. G. Williamson, Cincinnati. 

Tenunessee.— Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. H. Langtry, 
Columbia. 

Powel, Tuskaloosa. P. T. Poscy, Hunts- 
ville. 

Indiana.—Amir & Lodge, Madison. Lewis H. Sands, 
P. M., Green Castle. Walter B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris, 
Jefferson county. 

{llinois.— Wm. B. Wilson, Cofectown, Wabash county. 
Moses Thomas, P. M., Union. 

Mississippi.—S. W. Punchard, P. .V., Fleetwood. Osborn 
Jeffers, P.M., Port Gibson. John Harmon, P. M., Belmont. 
Andrew Mayenwalk, P. M., Washington. 

Missouri.—John Gano Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia, 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana. 

Louisiana.— James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


wy Checks, Cards, Handbilils, and Printine of every 
description executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch, 
at this office. 


Manning Force, Mr. Rennean W. Latcaan, of 
Salem county, N. J. to Miss Many Hower, of © 


to Cerinpa, daughter of the Rey. Joseph Cramer, © 


U. S. Navy, of Philadelphia, to Epna M. daughter — 


only daughter of Lewis Way, Esq. all of the North- 


Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. — 


Thomas R. Hampton, Brentspille. 
James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Hunters- | 


Kinnith 


Kentucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. E. W. Murphy, — 
Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaac N. Whiting, 
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